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All  regions. 


CARE  OE  BABY  CHICKS 


OPENING  AMOUlTCBffiNT;     Every  v/ednesday  Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter  inter- 
views a  poultry  specialist  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 

then  "broadcasts  the  results  of  that  interview  over  Station   .     The  suhject 

for  to-day  is  CilRE'  OE  BABY  CHICKS,  and  now  the  Reporter  is  ready  to  report. 


— ooOoo — 

According  to  my  calendar  this  is  April  the  first.     In  many  sections  of 
the  country  they  call  it  "APRIL  FOOLS'"  day.     I'm  not  quite  sure  just  ex- 
actly v;hat  that  term  really  means,  hut  I'm  very  sure  that  I  have  heen  fooled 
on  "April  Eools'  dai-'s  and  a  lot  of  other  days,  too. 

Don't  count  your  chickens  before  they  hatch,  is  a  very  old  adage,  hut  it 
contains  a  "bit  of  sound  advice  to  poultry  raisers,  and  perhaps  to  others  as 
well,  but  since  I'm  talking  about  poultry  to-day  I'll  confine  my  remarks  to 
that  subject  even  though  this  is  the  first  day  of  April. 

Don't  count  your  chickens  before  they  hatch  because  all  ©ggs  don't  hatch, 
and  such  a  count  may  result  in  you  being  April  fooled  on  some  other  day  besides 
the  first  day  of  April.    Don't  count  your  pullets  before  they  are  raised  either, 
because  a  lot  of  good  pullets  fall  by  the  wayside,  said  fail  to  check  in  at  the 
la;i'-ing  house  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  laying  season. 

V/ell,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  old  sayings  that  I  picked  up  the  other 
day  from  Mr.  A.  R.  Lee,  poultry  specialist  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry. 

Many  eggs  fail  to  hatch.     That  results  in  an  economic  loss.    Many  chicks 
fail  to  reach  ma.turity,  and  that  results  in  still  further  loss.    Mr.  Lee  told 
me  the  other  day  how  to  reduce  some  of  this  loss,  and  thereby  eliminate  at 
least  a  part  of  the  gamble  in  raising  chicks. 

I  remember  distinctly  thac  he  said,  "early  hatching  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  cut  down  chick  losses."    That  reminds  me  that  this  is  the  last  call  for 
setting  eggs  for  early  hatched  chicks.     If  you  set  eggs  to-day,  April  first, 
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April  Pools'  day,  the  chicks  will  not  come  off  mitil  alDOut  the  22,  or  23 
of  April,  and  that's  getting  on  toward  the  close  of  what  we  call  the  early- 
hatch  season. 

Of  course,  there  is  still  timfe  to  "bu;^*  commercially  hatched  chicks,  and 
a  great  many  people  like  that  method  of  replenishing  their  flocks.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Lee  points  out  that  if  you  tuy  chicks,  te  sure  to  secure  quality 
chicks  from  a  hatchery  which  follo'js  approved  methods  of  selecting  hatching 
eggs. 

The  old  "settin"  hen  is  still  responsible  for  a  lot  of  the  bahy  chicks 
produced  in  this  great  country  of  ours.     If  that  old  fussy  hen  is  your 

method  of  hatching  chicks  this  spring  take  care  of  her,  and  do  everything 

possible  to  reduce  chick  losses.    Help  the  old  hen  to  hatch  every  egg  in 
her  nest,  and  then  help  her  to  raise  the  "biddies"  up  until  they  are  lai^ge 
enough  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  her  clumsy  feet. 

Did  you  ever  see  that  w?)nderful  smile  creep  across  the  face  of  a  farm 
woman  as  she  lifts  the  old,  clucking  hen  from  the  nest  and  counts  13  fluffy 
chicks  from  13  eggs           even  though  it  be  April  FoolS'  day? 

Well,  I  have,  and  it's  a  wonderful  smile  too.    On  the  other  hand,  did 
you  ever  see  the  disappointment  registered  on  her  face  when  the  old  hen  was 
lifted  from  the  nest  and  5  chicks  were  counted  from  15  eggs?    That's  not 
such  a  good  story,  and  it  talces  a  mighty  good  Easter  dress  to  malre  up  for 
this  disappointment, especially  if  ma,ny  hens  follow  this  example. 

Mr.  Lee  says  that  sitting  hens  usually  adapt  themselves  to  most  any 
kind  of  a  nest  that  is  convenient.    Hov/over,  he  points  out  that  it  ismuch 
better  to  have  a  good  nest.    A  box  about  18  inches  square  and  about  8 
inches  deep  raal<:es  a  verj''  good  nest.     It's  Qften  a  good  idea  to  cover  each 
nest  .  \7ith  a.  good-sized,  light,  wire  frame.    Ihis  prevents  the  hen  from 
leaving  her  nest  and  it  also  prevents  other  chickens  from  bothering  her. 
If  the  nests  are  slightly  darkened  the  hens  have  that  "hid"  feeling,  and 
are  less  likely  to  become  restless. 

According  to  Mr.  Lee  it's  a  good  idea  to  keep  the  hen  confined  to  this 
new  nest  until  about  the  second  afternoon.    At  that  time  she  caJi  be  al- 
lowed to  come  off  for  feed  and  water.     If  she  doesn't  v/ant  to  come  off, 

— talce  her  off  but  let  your  conscience  be  your  guide  in  handling  her. 

Right  here  is  where  we  get  the  final  test  which  proves  whether  the  hen  is 
really  broody  or  Just  bluffing.     The  test  is  this.    After  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  a  wallov?  in  the  dust,  if  she's  really  broody  —  she'll  return 

to  the  nest. 

If  the  hen  returns  to  the  nest  that's  the  green  light  to  go  ahead. 

If  you  had  china  eggs  under  her  V7hile  she  was  being  tested,  you  can 
remove  them  nov/  and  put  in  the  eggs  to  be  hatched.    At  this  season  of  the 
year  you  can  put  12  or  15  eggs  under  a  hen,  depending  of  course,  on  her 
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size*     Earlier  when  the  weather  is  much  colder  10  eggs  are  ahout  all  a  hen 
can  cover  and  keep  warm,  "but  as  the  season  advances  the  numher  can  te  slight- 
ly increased* 

Mr.  Lee  says  that  most  sitting  hens  are  alDle  to  defend  themselves  very 
admirably,  hut  that  it's  "better  to  place  them  where  they  will  not  Toe  dis- 
turhed  hy  other  chickens  nosing  aro"and  in  their  "business. 

Sitting  hens  are  on  the  nest  to  hatch  eggs,  and  therefore,  need  to  stay 
on  the  nest  and  not  he  hopping  off  and  on  every  few  hours.    However,  they 
do  need  to  come  off  once  a  day  for  feed  and  water.     The  feed  should  consist 
of  scratch  grain  only.     Corn  and  wheat  are  the  hest.     If  any  of  the  sitting 
hens  refuse  to  come  off  the  nests,  Mr.  Lee  recommends  that  they  he  talcen 
off,  and  he  also  recommends  that  you  v/atch  your  p's  and  q's  in  this  rtalcing- 
off  operation. 

Since  the  sitting  hen  is  closely  confined  to  the  nest  for  aperiod  of 
ahout  22  days,  she  should  he  kept  free  from  lice  and  mites.    Treat  her  for 
hody  lice  hefore  she  is  set  hy  applying  iDinches  of  sodium  fluoride  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  her  hody.    Examine  the  next  box  for  mites  and  treat  it  if 
they  are  found. 

And  now  we're  ready  for  the  chicks  after  they  get  out  of  the  shell,  out 
of  the  nest,  and  reciir  to  start  the  journey  through  life.    This  is  a  critical 
time  in  the  life  of  a  young  chick.    A  mistake  at  this  time  is  apt  to  he 
serious  and  result  in  losses,  therefore,  he  careful  v/ith  hahy  chicks,  and 
save  and  raise  as  many  as  possible.    Every  chick  that  is  hatched  and  lost 
increases  the  cost  of  raising  the  other  chicks. 

If  the  old  hen  is  to  hrood  the  chicks           give  her  a  fair  chance  and 

keep  her  awa^''  from  the  la^'^ing  flock.  Hens,  you  laiow,  have  been  brooding 
chicks  for  several  hundred  years  and  have  a  lot  of  experience  wrapped  up 
in  their  feathers. 

And  now  for  those  of  you  who  use  artificial  brooding  in  raising  chicks, 
Mr.  Lee  has  the  following  recommendations. 

First,  keep  the  brooder  temperature  high  enough  to  make  the  chicks  com- 
fortable, especially  at  night.    Keeping  the  chicks  comfortable  is  more  im- 
portant than  keeping  the  temperature  at  a  given  point. 

Second,  confine  chicks  around  the  lirooder  for  the  first  few  days  by  us- 
ing a  mesh-wire  screen  that  the  chicks  can't  jump  over,  crawl  through,  or 
hang  themselves  in.    This  can  be  set  back  a  few  inches  each  day  and  gradually 
removed  entirely  a.s  the  chicks  learn  the  brooder. 

Third,  feed  liberally  and  at  regular  intervals.     Cleanliness  and  fre- 
quent cleaning  of  the  brooder  house  cut  dov/n  mortality. 


Fourth,  cod-liver  oil  in  >:lie  feed  is  essential  for  'bahy  chicks 
raised  in  brooders,  and  should  be  fed  to  them  -onuil  the;;'-  get  out  into 
plenty  of  sunshine. 

I  haven't  mentioned  nearly  0.II  the  points  Mr.  Lee  gave  me  on  the 
subject  of  ha,tching  and  raising  baby  chicks,  but  've  got  to  stop,  so 

I'll  ask  you  to  finish  the  job  by  writing  Station           for  a  free  copy 

of  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  153^^?,  on  IITCU3ATI0N  AlTD  BROODIITG  OF  CHICKENS. 
It  contains  all  the  points  I  have  mentioned  and  severa.l  hundred  more. 


CLOSING  JiMOUlTCMfflT:      You  have  been  listening  to  Your  Vfashington  Farm 

Reporter  broa.dcp.st  one  of  his  regula.r  Poultrj^  talks  from  Station   . 

Drop  us  a  postal  card  or  a  letter  if  you  v;ant  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  I53S-F,  on  INCmTIOlT  AND  BROODING  OF  CHICKENS. 


YOUR  FAHIvI  REPORTEH  AT  WASHINGTON  Friday,  April  3,  1931 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATIOIT 

Speakirip"  Time:     10  minutes 

ANNOUITCSMEI\IT :    At  this  time  Station   again  presents  loixr  Farm  Reporter 

at  Washington,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.      Today  Your  Reporter  "brings  a  report  to  dairy,  farmers.  He 
chats  with  us  now  ah  out  that  next  winter's  supply  of  roughage  for  the  dairy 
herd.    Here  he  is  ... 

************ 


If  v.'inter  comes,  can  spring  he  far  hehind? 

And,  what's  more  to  the  point  right  now,   if  spring  comes,  then  v/inter 

can't  he  so  very  far  off  either  otir  calendar  year  heing  composed  as  it  is, 

of  only  12  months. 

Anjrway,  this  is  the  way  my  friend  J,  B.  Shepherd  was  feeling  ahout  it 
when  I  talked  with  him  the  other  day.    Mr.  Shepherd,  as  you  know,  is  one  of 
Uncle  Sara's  dairy  specialists,   in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

'.Tell,  I  asked  him  what  he  had  in  mind  that  was  timely.  He  answered 
that  one  oi  the  most  timely  things  he  could  think  of,  offhand,  was  getting 
ready  for  next  viinter's  roughage  supply. 

"By  which  I  mean,"  he  explained,  "that  right  now  when  you  are  planning 
your  spring  plowing  and  sowing,  is  the  time  to  he  thiilking  ahead  and  planning 
on  what  crops  and  acreages  of  these  crops  are  needed  for  next  winter's 
roughage.      If  you  DON'T  think  and  plan  now,  you  may  wake  up  next  winter  to 
find  yourself  short  of  good  roughage." 

"And,  if  I  were  doing  the  planning,  I'd  do  it  like  this:     I'd  figure 
out  what  kind  and  quantities  of  roughages  I'd  need  to  get  the  most  production 
out  of  ray  cows. " 

"You:-  know,  we  have  plenty  of  dairy  products  in  this  co-ujitry.    But  as 
I  see  it,  the  way  to  get  rid  of  a  surplus,  if  v/e  have  one,  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  lov;er -producing  cows  and  then  feed  the  good  ones  for  high  production." 

"Plere  is  where  roughage  enters;  hecause,  first  of  all  an  ample  supply 
of  good  roughage  is  the  real  basis  of  an  economical  dairy  ration.    The  dairy 
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cow  is  "built  that  way;  that  is,  she  needs  lots  of  roughage.    Naturally,  she 
will  give  more  milk  if  the  roughage  is  of  good  quality." 

Nov/,  of  course,  there  are  roughage  feeds  on  every  farm  which  are  not 
really  good  milk  producing  feeds,  hut  v/hich  sometimes  have  to  he  utilized. 

If  1931  is  a  good  crop  year,  however,  there  should  he  plenty  of  GOOD 

roughage,  so  that  you  won't  have  to  feed  much  of  the  low-quality  stuff  

such  as  corn  stover  and  straw  to  milking  cows. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  year  happens  to  he  dry  like  1930  was,  the 
low-quality  feeds  will  come  in  m.ighty  handy. 

Now  for  a  question:    What  combination  of  roughage  feeds  v/ill  produce 
the  most  milk? 

Well,  there  seems  to  he  little  question  about  the  BEST  combination, 
if  it  is  available.    Mr.  Shepherd  believes  that  cows  which  get  a  good  quo-lity 
of  good  legume  hay,  plus  corn  silage,  have  just  about  the  best  roughage  feed 
it  is  possible  to  provide. 

However,  cows  fed  grain  and  all  the  good-quality  legume  hay  they  will 
eat,  will  produce  almost  as  well  without  silage. 

And,  if  it  isn't  possible  to  provide  all  the  dry  roughage  in  the  form 
of  legume  hay,  the  next  best  bet  is  to  provide  part  legume  hay  and  part  non- 
legume  hay.      Incidentally,  silage  IS  a  big  help  in  increasing  the  vo.lue  of 
this  sort  of  ration. 

Alfalfa  is,  without  much  question,  the  best  legume  to  grow  for  dairy 
cows;  and  it  is  followed  by  the  clovers  and  the  annual  legumes. 

The  POOREST  ration  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  case  is  one  in 

which  NO  legume  hay  is  fed.      In  this  case,  silage  becomes  even  more  essential. 
According  to  Mr.  Shepherd,  if  you  don't  have  legume  hay  of  any  kind,  by  all 
means  give  your  cows  silage. 

But  he  also  said  this:      If  you  donH  have  legumes  growing  on  your  farm, 
plan  to  grow  some  this  year. 

You  laiow,  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  bit  of  superstition  about  growing 
alfalfa.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  alfalfa  is  grovm  in  every  State  in 
the  Union.    And  Mr.  Shepherd  believes  it  will  pay  every  dairy  farmer  in  the 

country  to  give  it  a  good  try,  at  least  even,  he  says,  if  you  have  to  lime 

the  soil  and  inoculate  the  seed* 

HoAvever,  if  it  does  seem  impossible  to  raise  alfalfa  successfully,  you 

can  grow  some  other  legume-  the  clovers,  including  sweet  clover;  lespodeza, 

and  the  annual  legumes,  such  as  soybeans  and  cowpeast 

Nov/,  just  another  word  about  your  feeding  practice  if  you  do  not  have 
leguaie  hay.    Mr,  Shepherd  especially  emphasized  two  points. 
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First  of  cJl:     cut  the  hay  before  it  gets  too  natirre,  and  see  tlvat  it 
is  pro-j)erlv  cured.    Remember  that  early-cut  timothy,  or  mixed  clover  and 
timothy,  i^  a  much  better  dairy  feed  than  if  it  is  late-cut. 

Peed  silage  to  bolster  up  the  ration, 

ITow,  as  to  the  low-grade  roughages,  it  is,  of  course,  uaiially  necessary 
to  mal.e  some  use  of  them. 

In  Iir.  Shepherd's  opinion,  hovrever,  it  is  the  best  plan  NOT  to  feed  them 
to  your  higher-producing  cows.    Peed  them  to  cows  vvell  along  in  lactation,  or 
to  dry  cows,  and  possibly  to  yearling  heifers. 

And  even  in  these  cases,  give  some  G-OOD  hay  along  with  the  low-quality 

feed. 

And  now,  to  wind  up  this  interview,  let's  get  back  again'. to  where  we 
started  with  legumes  because,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  quite  so  im- 
portant in  the  dairy  cow's  ration. 

Here's  why  legumes  are  the  biggest  paying  rougha^-e  feeds,  according  to 
Mr,  Shepherd: 

Pirst,  legume  hays  give  higher  production.    But  not  only  that,  they 
cut  down  the  COST  of  the  ration  because  you  don't  have  to  buy  much  high- 
protein  feed,  y/hich  is  usually  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  grain  ration. 
The  legum.es  themselves  furnish  large  quantities  of  protein  and  also  calciuiTL 
or  lime. 

In  fact,  if  you  grow  legumes  and  grains  as  well,  then  you  won't  have 
to  spend  much  money  for  feed  of  any  kind. 

17ith  legume  hay,  you  know,  a  good  grain  mixture  can  be  made  with  equal 
parts  of  ground  oats,  corn,  or  barley;  and  wheat  bran. 

Tlien,  of  course,  another  big  advantage  is  that  legumes  help  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.     They  make  the  farm,  more  productive. 

And,  if  you  can  grow  alfalfa,  you'll  get  a  yield  per  acre  nearly 
double  that  of  other  hay  crops. 

Now,  as  to  varieties  of  legume  liay,  there  is  little  more  to  be  said  

except  this:     Grow  the  variety  best  adapted  to  your  own  farming  conditions. 
If  you  v.'ant  more  information  along  this  line,  you  can  undoubtedly  get  it  from 
your  State  College  of  Agriculture,  or  from  youi'  County  Agricultural  Agenii. 

In  conclusion,  you  might  Tsre  interested  in  a  few  figures,     Farmers  gen- 
erally c?rc  realizing  more  and  more  the  value  of  legume  hay  sind  mixed  hay  for 
feeding  oJid  especially  for  feeding  da.ir^;-  cows. 

Here  are  the  figures  comparing  the  years  1919  and  1929:      In  1919,  35 
per  cent  of  the  acreage  in  tame  hay  was  planted  to  leguines  and  legumes  made 
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up  41.5  -^er  cent  of  the  total  hay  tonnage.      In  1929  acreage  of  legume  hay  had 

increased  to  40  per  cent,  and  the  tonnage  to  49,5  per  cent  a  gain,  you  see,- 

of  7  per  cent  in  acreage  and  8  per  cent  in  total  tonrie.ge. 

How,  here  are  two  United  States  Department        Agriculture  "bulletins  that 
you  may  wmt  to  write  for:     "Feeding  Dairy  Cov/s,"    Farmers'  Bulletin  }Io.  1526; 
and  Legunc  Eays  for  Milk  Production,"    Farmers'  Bulletin  Uo,  1573. 

AI\riTOmTCEl.rH]j!JT :     Ladies  and  C-entltr.ian,  you  have  heen  listening  to  Your  F.?-rm 
Reporter  at  T'ashington.     If  yov.'d  like  to  get  copies  of  the  two  "bulletins  ho 

mentioned,  write  either  to  Sts.tion   ,  or  direct  to  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C.      The  titles  and  nun'bers,  ago.in, 
are:   "Feeding  Dairy  Cows,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  Uo.  1626~F;  and  "Legune  Ho.ys  for 
Milk  Pro J.uct ion,  "  Fajrmers'  Bulletin  No.  1573-F. 
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YOUR  imi  fiSP0HT5H  AT  WASHIITGTOIT.  Monday,  April  6,  I93I. 


(NOT  ?0R  PUBLICATIOIJ) 

Speakiiy.!:  Ti:"-^e;     10  Minutes. 

Crops  and  Soils  Interview  ITo .  lU;     EOWTf ,  MOK  BSE  TO  BATTSH  C.IKSS. 

OPBNIITG  .UfxTOUlTCSI SlIT ;     Each  week  Station   7presents  reports  of  inter- 

viev/s  v/ith  various  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  week,  your  farr.i  reporter  at  Washington  has  secured  sone  fruitful  infon:ia- 
tion  on  a  very  sweet,  subject,  flavored  with  the  arena  fron  a  thousand  flowers. 
You  tell  ther.i,  Mr.  Reporter. 

— ooOoo — 

Well,  folks,  we  can  truly  sa;^-  this  is  "A  land  flowing  with  nilk  and 

honey . " 

The  Question  with  a  lot  of  "bee-r.eepers ,  however,  has  recently  been: 
How  to  sell  the  honey. 

Pron  what  lir .  Harold  J.  Clay,  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  section  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Scono"ics,  tells  ae  there  have  been  soi:ie  decided 
changes  in  honey  narketing  conditions.    And  bee-keepers  have  shown  considerable 
ability  in  adjusting  to  meet  those  conditions;  with  the  result  that  niore  of  us 
are  learning  to  know  the  value  of  hone3'-  as  an  everyday  food,  as  well  as  an  old 
house-hold  remedy  for  colds. 

And,  by  the  v/ay,  Mr.  Clay  says  "..\ilk  and  honey"  as  a  combination  has 
considerable  possibility  from  a  honey  'larketing  standpoint.    Bee-keepers  in 
sone  sections  have  arranged  with  dairy.ien  to  distribute  honey  and  taice  orders 
for  it.    Consumers  just  di'op  orders  for  honey  in  the  milk  bottle,  and  the 
milicman  delivers  the  honey  with  the  m.ilk  in  the  morning. 

But  that  is  getting  ahead  of  oiu:  story.     I  want  to  first  tell  you  a 
little  something  of  how  our  modern  bee-keepers  malce  the  fa:-.ious  "busy  bees"  pro- 
duce more  honey  and  spend  less  tim.e  and  energy  in  making  storage  bins  for  it. 

As  you  probably  reme-iber,  "before  the  World  War,  m^uch  of  our  honey  reached 
the  consum.er  in  the  form  of  conb  honey.    Well,  the  bees  spend  considerable  time 
and  energj'-  building  up  those  six-sided  bees-wax  bins  for  the  honey  which  we 
call  the  honeycomb.    They  fill  those  bins  with  nectar  from  the  flowers,  and  then 
evaporate  that  nectar  down  to  the  proper  consistency  for  honey  by  fanning  it 
with  their  wings.    When  the  bins  are  full,  the  bees  seal  over  the  top  with  bees- 
wax. 
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D-uring  the  War  the  demand  for  liquid  sweets  was  so  large  that  in  order 
to  fill  it  "bee-keepers  went  in  primrily  for  extracted  honey,  hecause  that 
way  they  could  produce  more.    That  is,  the  frames  of  honey-comb  are  placed 
in  an  extracting  machine  which  whirls  them  around  and  throws  the  liquid  honey 
out  of  the  comh  hy  centrifugal  force.    Then  the  honey-comb  is  given  back  to 
the  bees  again  to  fill  up  with  honey,  so  they  don't  have  to  work  building  up 
new  combs  each  time.    The  honey  forced  out  is  carried  to  a  settling  tank, 
and  clarified  and  strained  before  being  packed. 

That  is  the  way  most  honey  is  produced  now.    Comb  honey  is  no  where 
near  as  popular  as  it  used  to  be,  and  unless  the  bee-keeper  has  a  good  location 
where  the  nectar  flow  is  abundant  and  fairly  continuous  it  often  doesn't  pay 
him  to  produce  comb  honey  any  more. 

Up  until  the  last  season  Mr.  Clay  says,  cora^nercial  bee  keepers  have  for 
years  most  all  packed  in  5  gallon  cans,  about  the  size  of  gasoline  cans;  two 
cans  to  a  box  each  holding  60  pounds  of  honey.    At  least,  they  sold  in  those 
big  cans  when  shipping  in  large  quantities.    Before  the  war,  however,  many  bee 
keepers  used  to  pack  in  smaller  containers.    They  sold  to  consmers  or  to  local 
grocery-stores  in  5-  or  10-pound  cans,  or  in  glass  fruit  jars. 

Hecently,  Mr.  Clay  points  out,  beekeepers  had  much  the  same  experience 
as  many  other  farmers.    The  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  commercial  honey  market. 
Our  exports  dropped  from  11,000,000  pounds  of  honey  to  less  than      000, 000. 
And  at  the  same  time,  the  domestic  wholesale  market  went  to  pieces.    The  big 
bee-keepers  found  it  difficult  to  sell  in  carload  lots. 

Many  of  them  went  back  to  that  former  practice  and  started  packing  in 
siTiall  containers  for  sale  direct  to  constimers  or  to  grocers.    To  their  surprise, 
they  found  a  rather  good  market  and  good  profits  com.pared  to  their  neighbors 
who  sold  only  in  car  lots. 

In  order  to  dispose  of  their  honey,  many  bee-keepers  have  made  an  in- 
tensive selling  campaign.     Some  hung  back  and  still  preferred  to  sell  in  large 
lots  to  distant  markets,  because  they  didn't  consider  themselves  salesmen. 
That  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  Mr.  Clay  claims,  but  he  has  never  seen  a  bee- 
keeper who  was  not  able  to  talk  about  bees,  and  many  of  them  are  now  less 
bashful  in  talking  about  honey. 

The  good  honey  salesman,  he  says,  should  carry  different  flavors  of 
honey;  for  a  liking  for  honey  is  often  a  matter  of  taste.    People  in  the  North 
prefer  the  lighter-colored,  milder-flavored  honeys,  and  those  in  the  South 
like  the  darker,  stronger-flavored  kinds.    And  consumers  in  either  region  may 
not  like  a  honey  made  from  one  kind  of  blossoa,  yet  be  delighted  with  another 
flavor  turned  down  by  the  next-door  neighbor. 

Some  prefer  the  mild  sage  or  clover  honey,  others  the  rich  orange 
honey,  still  others  the  dark  buckwheat,  the  delicate  alfalfa,  or  raspberry, 
or  the  strong  basswood.    The  aroma  passes  from  flower  to  bee  to  honey.  As 
the  poet  sings: 


/ 
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"How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour, 
And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower  I" 

Except,  the  bee  doesn't  gather  honey  from  "every  opening  flower".  The 
bee  selects  the  flowers,  as  a  rule,  which  offer  the  most  plentiful  supply  of 
nectar.    They  gather  from  that  source  until  the  flow  slacks  ur*.    Then  they 
may  seek  another  source. 

For  that  reason,  good  beekeepers  prefer  to  extract  the  honey  as  soon 
as  the  flow  from  each  kind  of  flower  is  over  so  as  not  to  mix  flavors.  Bees 
will  go  five  miles  or  more  if  necessary  for  their  raw  material  for  honey 
making.    In  most  parts  of  the  country,  the  sources  are  fairly  close  together. 
Michigan  bees,  for  example,  often  go  to  nearby  clover  fields  following  the 
flow  of  nectar  from  the  fruit  trees. 

In  the  West,  however,  we  have  migratory  bee-keepers  who,  when  one  flow 
is  over,  put  their  bees  on  trucks  and  carry  them  to  other  fields,  to  gather 
nectar  from  entirelj^  different  plants.     Some  large  bee-keepers  in  southern 
California,  when  the  orange  honey  flow  is  over,  ship  their  bees  to  Idaho  and 
Utah  to  gather  sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  honey. 

One  objection  to  extracted  honey  in  the  past  has  been  that  it  was  too 
sticky.    But  Mr.  Clay  points  out  that  such  objections  are  met  bjr  letting  the 
honey  granulate  or  crystallize  and  selling  it  in  that  form,  or  by  grinding  the 
crystals  and  beating  air  into  the  honey  to  form  the  -so-called  "cream -whipped" 
honey.     In  Canada  most  of  the  honey  is  sold  in  granulated  fora.    When  not  too 
hard  it  is  easier  for  a  child  to  spread  granulated  honey  on 'its  bread. 

But  whether  on  toast  or  waffles,  or  whether  as  a  liquid  or  in  more  solid 
form,  from  what  Mr.  Clay  tells  me,  honey  seems  to  be  con-.ing  more  and  more  into 
use.    Bakers  are  using  honey  more  and  more  because  bread  and  cake  made  with  it 
keep  longer.    Mr.  Clay  suggests  that  any  of  the  housewives  listening  in  on  this 
talk  might  do  well  to  !T\ake  that  honey  fruit  cake  for  use  next  Christmas,  this 
spring  or  summer.    He  claims  it  will  be  better  —  but  folks,  I'm  getting .hungry . 
Thanks  to  the  beesJ 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSING  AMOUITCB'ISM' ;    You  can't  bl?me  your  fan?i  reporter.    Honey  is  a  delicious 
subject.     B"at  you  can  find  more  about  ways  to  use  it  from  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  653-F,  called  "Honey  and  Its  Uses  In  the  Home."    You  can  get  that  bulletin 
by  writing  to  this  Station  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  United  States  Depa.rtment 
of  Agriculture,    Ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  b-5-3-F,  on  "Honey  And  Its  Uses 
In  the  Home." 
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YOUR  FAm-I  REPORTER  AT  T7ASHINGT01T 


Wednesday,  April  S,1931. 


FOR  HBLICATIOU) 


Speaking;  Time;     10  Minutes 


AIJAPLASl'IOSIS  —  A  MLY  DISCOVERED  BLOOD  DISEi\SE  OF  CATTLE. 


OPBIvIIIG  AMJOmrCB-IEMT :     This  is  Wednesday,  and  Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter  is 
on  hand,  as  usual,  with  some  information  of  special  interest  to  livestock 
raisers  throughout  the  country.    He's  going  to  tell  us  today  ahout  a  nev/ly 
discovered  hlood  disease  of  cattle  called  ANAPLASI^'IOSIS.    All  right,  Mr.  Re-oortcr. 


Folks,  I  v/ant  to  open  the  -orogram  to-day  by  telling  you  that  I'm  going 
to  talk  ahout  a  tiny  drop  of  "blood  ahout  the  size  of  a  good  heavy  dot  of  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil.    If  you  have  a  pencil  handy,  make  a  dot  on  something,  and 
that'll  heir)  drive  home  the  point  that  I  want  you  to  get.    Are  you  ready?  All 
right ,  let ' s  go . 

AlTAPLASl'iOSIS  is  the  name  of  a  nevfly  discovered  blood  disease  of  cattle. 
I  say  newly  discovered  "because  most  of  the  experiments  pertaining  to  this 
disease  have  been  made  since  I927  —  not  more  than  three  years  ago.    That,  of 
course,  applies  to  the  United  States.    The  disease  has  been  prevalent  in 
foreign  countries  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  I'm  informed  by  veterinarians 
in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  that  it's  quite  -oossible  that 
we  had  it  in  this  country  even  previous  to  I927  but  mistook  it  for  tick  fever, 
anthrax,  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  or  perhaps  other  blood  troubles. 

Now  let's  get  back  to  our  little  drop  of  blood  about  the  size  of  a  dot. 
If  this  blood  comes  from  a  good  health]'  cow  or  any  member  of  the  cow  family, 
it  will  contain  about  6,000,000  red  blood  cells  per  cubic  millimeter  which  is 
about  the  size  of  the  small  drop  of  blood. 

Now,  let  a  healthy  animal  come  down  with  AHAPLAS?iOSIS  and  the  red  cells 
drop  from  6,000,000  to  as  low  as  1,000,000  per  cubic  millimeter  of  blood.  I 
suppose  that  the  majority  of  you  listeners  know  that  there  are  both  red  and 
white  corpuscles  in  the  blood.    The  ?/hite  corriuscles  constitute  the  first  line 
of  defense  against  disease,  and  when  these  little  soldiers  are  destro.j'-ed  or 
beaten  back  —  that  leaves  the  blood  s"/ste;.;  unguarded,  and  the  disease  can  then 
take  over  the  trenches. 
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That's  exactly  what  anaplasmosis  does.    The  disease  is  produced  by  little 
parasites  called  protozoa.    These  parasites  get  into  the  hlood  stream  of  an 
aniaal  in  various  ways,  all  of  v/hich  are  perhaps  not  known  at  the  present  time. 
However,  when  they  get  into  the  "blood  streai:i  they  start  on  their  course  of 
development,  and  the  animal  is  more  than  likely  to  come  down  with  the  disease 
after  a  period  of  tine  varying  from  20  to  more  than  100  days. 

The  early  stages  of  anaplasmosis  are  marked  by  a  rise  of  temperature 
ranging  from  105  to  107  degrees,  but  as  the  disease  progresses  the  fever  lessens. 
When  the  disease  has  fully  developed  the  temperature  may  drop  back  to  normal 
or  even  below  normal  just  before  the  a^nimal  dies. 

When  cattle  take  this  disease  they  may  or  they  may  not  "go  off  feed," 
but  in  most  cases  the  Fiembranes  of  the  eye  becor.e  paler  than  normal.    As  the 
disease  advances  the  membranes  of  the  eye  and  even  the  skin  often  take  on  a 
yellowish  color  like  that  in  yellow  jaundice. 

A  Tiarked  weakness  and  stiff  gait  may  develop  as  the  disease  progresses, 
and  affected  animals  are  inclined  to  lie  down  frequently.    Milk  cows  are  apt 
to  fall  off  rapidly  in  milk  production  as  the  disease  develops. 

In  acute  cases  death  often  occurs  in  2^4  hours  while  in  other  cases  the 
animals  may  linger  along  for  weeks  and  finally  get  v/ell.     If  thev  are  going  to 
die  they  usually  die  within  a  few  days  or  a  week  or  more.     If  they  pass  that 
stage,  they  may  recover,  but  it  will  be  very  slowly,  and  5  or  6  weeks  are 
often  required  for  a  complete  recovery. 

Animals  that  recover  are  called  "carriers,"  because  thej''  carry  the 
disease  in  their  blood  for  —  well,  it's  not  known  exactly  how  long,  but  per- 
haps two  or  three  years  and  possibly  for  life. 

Anaplasmosis  is  sometimes  spread  through  dehorning.     Suppose  you  dehorn 
a  cow  that  has  apparently  recovered  from  the  disease,  but  still  carries  the 
parasites  in  her  blood  stream.    Without  any  precaution  you  follow  right  along 
and  dehorn  other  aiimals  with  the  same  tool.     In  that  case  you  ruji  a  great 
risk  of  spreading  the  disease  from  the  "carrier"  cow  to  healthy  anrinals, 

I'm  informed  that  these  little  parasites  can't  stand  boiling  or  scald- 
ing water.    Boiling  water  places  them  where  they  have  no  further  interest  in 
a  red  corpuscle.    Therefore,  if  you  are  planning  to  do  any  dehorning  this 
spring,  disinfect  the  dehorning  saw,  or  whatever  you  use,  after  each  operation. 
By  doing  that  you'll  protect  yoijrself  and  your  pocketbook  from  this  cattle 
blood  disease  called  anaplasmosis  so  far  as  dehorning  is  concerned.    If  you 
don't  want  to  use  a  pot  of  boiling  water  to  disinfect  the  dehorning  saw,  there 
are  other  methods,  but  some  kind  of  a  disinfectant  should  be  used. 

Ticks  have  been  known  to  spread  this  disease  by  taking  the  blood  from 
affected  animals  and  transferring  it  to  the  blood  stream  of  healthy  animals. 
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The  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  recently  puhlished  the  results  of  an  ex- 
periment showing  that  the  disease  can  "be  spread  through  fly  hites. 

The  blood  stream  of  a  healthy  animal  can  be  infected  with  or  from  the 
blood  stream  of  a  diseased  animal  through  dehorning,  tick  bites,  fly  bites, 
skinned  places,  cuts,  scratches  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Anaplasmosis  is  thought  to  have  originated  in  the  tropics,  but  has  spread 
and  is  spreading  to  other  parts  of  the  world.     In  the  United  States  it  has  been 
found,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  in  Arizona,  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  California,  Nevada,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Missouri,  and  is  appar- 
ently no  respecter  of  climate  or  sections  of  the  country.     In  other  words, 
it's  a  blood  disease,  and  as  such  is  not  interested  in  weather  or  lines  of 
latitude . 

Losses  from  anaplasmosis  are  often  heavy,  sometimes  running  as  high  as 
ho  or  even  50  per  cent  of  the  affected  animals. 

In  some  instances  the  disease  strikes  like  a  storm  and  often  manages  in 
some  way  to  get  into  the  blood  stream  of  fully  half  the  herd  in  short  order. 
In  other  cases  it  passes  along,  affects  a  few  animals,  and  is  gone. 

Treatment  for  anaplasmosis  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  is 
largely  a  problem  for  veterinarians.    However,  cattle  owners  can  materially 
help  sick  animals  to  recover  by  giving  them  extra  care  and  attention,  and 
avoiding  unnecessary  driving  or  rough  handling. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  listeners  would  like  to  knov;  if  this  disease  affects 
other  animals  aside  from  cattle.    The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  says  no.  They 
say,  and  I'll  quote:     "It  appears  to  affect  only  the  bovine  species."  However, 
the  disease  is  not  thoroughly  londerstood  yet,  and  other  things  will  doubtless 
come  to  light  as  the  Pathological  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
continues  its  never-ending  work  of  trying  to  find  out  things  that  will  help  you 
people  back  on  the  farms. 

Now  I  suppose  I  had  better  tell  you  where  I  got  all  this  information  that 
I've  been  relaying  on  to  you  people  out  in  the  field.     It  came  from  Dr.  L.  T. 
Giltner  of  the  Pathological  Division  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.    But,  naturally,  I  haven't  touched  on  all  the  points  he  gave  me  about 
this  disease.    I  couldn't  do  it  in  a  10-minute  or  several  times  a  10-minute  talk. 

I'm  sure  a  nuar.ber  of  you  will  want  additional  inform.ation  on  this  subject 
so  that  you  can  prepare  yourself  and  your  cattle  and  be  ready  to  ward  off  this 
red-corpuscle  killer  we  call  anaplasmosis.     If  you  are  a  cattle  raiser  you  oxight 
to  know  about  this  disease  whether  or  not  it  has  reached  your  State  or  your 

section.    If  you  want  this  information  ask  Station   in    to 

send  you  a  free  copy  of  Circular  ITo.  I5U-F,  on  Al^lAPLASI.iOSlS  IN  CATTLE.     It '  s  a 
new  publication  on  the  subject, 

CLOSING-  Al'INOUNCE^iElTT :     And  so  we  close  another  Earm  Re-oorter  program  broadcast 

from  Station   in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  If 

you  want  a  copy  of  Circular  No.  I5U-C,  on  ANAPLASMOS  IN  CATTLE,  write  either 
Station          in    or  the  U.  S.  De"oartment  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,D.C. 
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Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes  All  regions 

CAN  C-??iiIH  FEIDIITO  3E  ELIIillTATSI)  OIT  CrOOS  GILISS  PASTURES? 

OPENING-  ANNOUNCEI:'SNT:     Dui'ing  his  regulai'  lO-minute  program  today  Your  Reporter 
is  going  to  try  to  answer  the  question  Ci\N  GR-lIN  BE  ELIMINATED  FROM  THE  MIHY 
COJ'S  R.1TI0N  DURING  THE  5LUSH  OF  THE  PASTURE  SS/^SON.     These  Farm  Reporter  pro- 
grams are  liroadcast  from  Station    in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  iigriculture.    ^Ul  right,  lir.  Reporter. 


— ooOoo — 

I've  received  a  great  niany  letters  this  spring  asking  me  to  discuss  feed- 
ing rations,  pasture  rations,  and  manj'"  o«her  dairy  problems  in  general. 

That  is  only  natural  v/hen  milk  prices  are  lov/,  feed  scarce,  a.nd  the  old 
gas  tank  on  the  car  aoout  empty.     However,  dairymen  are  nearly  always  inter- 
ested in  the  pasture  pro'olem  at  this  season  of  the  year,  regardless  6f  milk 
prices.     Spring  pasture  is  a  subject  of  universal  interest  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  milk  "bucket,  and  I  might  say  that  it  is  a  suhject  in  which  the  old 
milk  cow  herself  is  vitally  interested.     Tlaerefore,  a  few  remarks  on  spring 
pastures  will  he  time  well  spent  even  though  we  fail  to  answer  the  question  — 
CAN  GR.\DT  3S  ELILilNATED  FROl/i  THE  DAIRY  COW'S  RiVTION  DURING  THE  FLUSH  OF  THE 
PASTUIS  SE.\SON? 

That  question,  just  as  I  have  quoted  it,  came  to  me  the  other  day  from  a 
Misso'^ori  dairyman  v/hose  milk  cov;s  are  ahle  to  smell  the  smoke  of  the  few 
remaining  steamooats  as  they  graze  on  "beautiful  pastures  overlooking  that 
historic  old  stream  we  call  the  "Father  of  Waters." 

Now  Mr.  Misso-ari  Dairyman,  I  v/ant  to  saj''  that  your  question  has  caused 
me  to  do  a  great  de-1  of  thinl^iing  ahout  feeding  milk  cows  when  they  are  run- 
ning on  a  good  pasture,  but  all  the  thinlcing  I  have  been  able  to  do,  coupled 
with  the  exhilaration  of  seeing  the  './a.shington  parks  in  springtime,  failed 
to  ansv/er  the  question  to  m^''  satifaction,  so  I  admitted  defeat,  and  went  in 
search  of  information  from  my  feed  friends  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Dgiry  Indus trjr. 


Mr.  J.  3.  Shepherd,  one  of  the  practical  feeders  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  dairy  experiment  farm  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  has  fed  a  lot 
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of  dairy  cows  in  his  life  time.     He  has  also  turned  many  dairy  cows  onto 
spring  pasture,  and  ought  to  te  atle  to  give  us  a  pretty  good  answer  to  the 
question  under  discussion. 

After  locating  Mr.  Shepherd  I  pulled  out  my  letter  from  the  Missouri 
dairyman,  passed  it  over  to  him,  and  then  watched  the  ^jxpression  on  his  face 
as  he  read  it. 

"This  question,"  said  Mr.  Shepherd,  as  he  finished  the  letter, "is  very 
applicable  at  this  season.     There  are  a  lot  of  dairymen,  not  only  in  Missouri 
but  all  over  the  United  Spates,  who  would  like  to  loiow  if  grain  can  be  elim- 
inated from  the  dairy  cow's  ration  during  the  flush  of  the  pasture  season." 

"Can  it  be  done?"  I  asked. 
"Yes  and  no,"  he  answered. 

"Yes,  for  medium  and  low-producers,  and  110^  for  high-producers." 

According  to  Mr.  Shepherd  medium  and  low-producing  cows  can,  as  a  rule 
get  enough  nourishment  for  body  maintenance  and  milk  production  from  a  good 
pasture  during  the  flush  of  the  grass  season,  say  along  in  May  and  June, 
provided  of  course,  that  the  jjasture  is  really  what  the  term  GOOD  indicates 
that  it  oioght  to  be.     There  is,  you  Imow,  quite  a  difference  between  a  pas- 
ture and  a  GOOD  pasture,  and  dairjmen  must  satisfy  themselves  that  the  pasture 
is  really  GOOD  and  capable  of  carrying  the  cows  before  they  close  up  the  feed 
bag  in  the  barn.     Hemember  that  I'm  talking  about  medium  and  lov!  producing 
cows. 

How  when  it  comes  to  the  high  producers,  the  ones  that  fill  up  the  gas 
tanks,  and  provide  us  v/ith  spending  money  —  that's  a  different  story. 

Mr.  Shepherd.,  says  that  high  producing  cows  can  not  consume  enough  of 
even  the  finest,  juiciest,  tenderest  grass  that  grows  to  provide  for  their 
needs  in  maintaining  body  v/eight  and  to  produce  the  large  quantity  of  milk 
that  some  of  them  are  capable  of  producing.  Therefore,  many  of  these  high 
producers  v/ill,  after  a  fev/  days  perhaps,  lall  off  in  both  body  weight  and 
milk  production,  unless  they  are  fed  some  grain  along  with  the  pasture  grass. 

I  asked  Mr.  Shepherd.,  to  give  me  some  feed  recommendations  for  cows 
on  pastures,  and  this  is  v/hat  he  said. 

"Pastures  vary  so  much  in  quality,  tha.t  it  is  not  possible  or  practical 
to  malce  definite  recorrimendations.    However,  and  as  a  general  rule,  cov/s  run- 
ning on  a  good  pasture  that  is  not  overstocked,  v/ill  maintain  their  body 
weight  and  produce  up  to  ahout  one  pound  of  butterfat  per  daj''  v/ithout  addi- 
tional feed.     In  exceptional  cases  they  ma.y  even  do  a  little  better  than  this". 

Mr.  Shepherd  says  if  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  how  much  grain  to  feed  vrhen 
your  cows  are  running  on  a  good  pasture  —  try  the  following  quantities  of 
grain  —  varying  them  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  condition  and  pro- 
duction of  your  cov;s: 
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?or  Jersey  cov;s,  feed  six-tenths  of  a  po-and  of  grain  for  every  poxmd  of 
milk  produced  aoove  20  pouiids.  Belov'/  a  SO-pound  production  this  cow  can  get 
her  nourishment  from  the  pasture  if  it's  a  good  pasture. 

Holsteins  producing  up  to  30  pounds  of  milk  a  day  can  get  their  nourish- 
ment from  a  ;>00D  pasture  also,  but  when  the  production  goes  a'oove  30  pounds 
a  day,  feed  four-tenths  of  a  pound  of  grain  for  every  pound  of  milk  produced 
ateove  the  30  pounds. 

7or  Guernseys,  feed  a"bout  fi!fty-f ive  hundredths  of  a  pound  of  grain  for  each 
pound  of  milk  produced  above  23  pounds. 

?or  A^^rshires  and  Brown  S^viss,  feed  about  forty-five  hundredths  pound 
of  grain  for  each  pound  of  milk  produced  above  27  pounds  a  iay, 

Mr,  Shepherd  ^oinced  out  that  young  grass  contains,  as  a  rule,  a  high  per- 
centage of  grotein.     Therefore,  supplemental  grain  mixtures  for  use  when  cows 
are  running  on  good  spring  i)astures  can  contain  as  lov;  as  12  or  15  per  cent  of 
crude  protein,  and  still  provide  sufficient  nutrients  for  milk  production. 

How  if  you'll  get  hold  of  your  pencil  and  paper  I'll  run  over  a  few  feed 
mixtiores  for  cows  v/hen  they  are  running  on  spring  pastures.     Some  of  these  mix- 
tures nay  fit  in  with  your  plan  of  spring  pasture  feeding,     They  come  from  Mr. 
Shepherd,  and  are  as  follov/s: 

100  pounds  of  corn  meal 

100  pounds  of  gro^jJid  oats,  and 

100  nounds  of  wheat  bran. 

Another  mixture  contains: 

200  pounds  of  corn  meal, 

100  pounds  of  ground  oats,  and 

100  pounds  of  wheat  bran 

Still  another  mixcure  con:.a,ins: 

100  pounds  of  corn  meal 

200  pounds  of  ground  oats,  and 

100  pounds  of  wheat  bran 

Tile  fourth  and  last  mixture  contains: 

200  pounds  of  corn  and  cob  meal 
100  pounds  of  v/heat  bran,  and 
50  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal, 
Mr,  Shepherd  points  out  that,  as  a  general  rule,  corn  and  cob  meal,  hom- 
iny feed,  ground  barley,  and  kafir  can  be  used  interchangeably  in  these  ra- 
tions. 
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How  folks,  I  doubt  if  you  have  "been  a.ble  to  catch  all  the  figures  and 
mixtures  thab  I  have  given  in  toda5?"'s  program.     It's  hardly  possible  for  a  per- 
son to  caJce  down  tables  and  ^figures  as  fast  as  one  can  talk,  so  IJll  come  to 
the  assistance  of  those  of  you  who  want  the  information  that  I  have  given  in 

this  program.     If  you  want  a  copy  of  the  entire  talk,  ask  StaCion   in   

to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  WASHIITGTOIT  FABIA  RSP03TER  OY  APRIL  10,  1931.  It's 
free,  and  a  postal  card  will  bring  a  co]py  of  this  talk  to  your  mail  box,  and 
then  you  can  pick  out  the  things  that  fit  in  v;ith  your  plan  cf  spring  pasture 
feeding. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSIITG  AieOUHCa/iENT:    You  have  been  listening  to  YOUR  fASHIHGTON  FABi  REPORTER 

broadcast  one  of  his  regular  DAIRY  prograins  from  Station           in  cooperation 

with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     Drop  us  a  letter  or  a  card 
if  you  want  a  copy  of  the^FAmi  REPORTER  PROGRAIi  0?  APRIL  10,  1931. 


Spealcinf;  Time;     10  Minutes. 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  No.  13:    Agric-'alt-ural  Credit  Corporations. 

AMOUNCBJENT;    As  usual,  our  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  reports  to  us  the 
results  of  his  visits  with  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.     Today  his  report  is  on  a  topic  of  interest  and  importance  not 
only  now,  "but  most  any  time.     He  is  going  to  tell  us  something  atout  credit 
and  loans   You  tell  them,  Mr.  Reporter. 


Yes,  folks,  I've  been  making  a  few  inquiries  about  farm  credit  and 
especially  about  agricultural  credit  corporations,  and  their  twin  brothers, 
the  livestock  loan  companies. 

Of  course,  you  know  we've  had  agricultural  credit  corporations  for 
about  8  years.     During  last  suminer  there  were  approximately  250  agricultural 
credit  corporations  or  livestock  loan  companies  operating  in  this  country. 

But  in  the  last  year,  they  have  been  springing  up  fast.     That's  especial- 
ly true,   in  drought  areas  where  local  banks  are  often  -unable  any  longer  to 
supply  farmers  with  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  farm  work.    And  now  that 
$10,000,000  in  federal  f-ionds  has  been  made  available  for  loans  to  individuals 
to  assist  in  setting-up  or  expanding  agric^altural  credit  corporations  and 
livestock  loan  companies  in  that  area,  a  great  many  more  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  being  formed. 

I'll  admit  I  didn't  Imow  much  about  either  agricultural  credit  corpora- 
tions or  livestock  loan  companies,  although  I've  been  hearing  about  them  from 
time  to  time.     I  figured  a  lot  of  you  folks  might  be  in  the  same  fix  and  want 
to  knov/  more  too,  so  I  asked  Mr.  V/.  H.  Howe  a  few  questions  about  them.  Mr. 
Rowe  is  in  the  finance  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  He 
is  in  direct  touch  with  this  whole  farm  credit  proposition. 

"In  the  first  place,"  I  said  to  him,  "tell  me,  just  what  are  these 
agricult'oral  credit  corporations?" 

Well,  as  Mr.  Rowe  explained  it,  it  seems  that  they  are  really  connect- 
ing links  between  the  farmer  and  the  Intermediate  Credit  Banks.     The  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Banks  can't  loan  money  directly  to  individ^jal  farmers.  The 
agricultural  credit  corporation  is  organized  to  do  that.     It  takes  the 
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farmers'  notes,  and  gets  the  money  to  make  the  loan  "b;r  rediscounting  those 
notes  with  one  of  the  12  Intermediate  Credit  Banks.     The  Intermediate  Credit 
Banlc  in  turn  gets  its  money  "b    selling  "bonds,  secured  hy  the  farmers'  notes, 
to  the  investing  puhlic. 

One  heauty  about  that  arrangement  is  that  it  gives  the  farmer  a  channel 
through  which  to  draw  funds  from  the  central  money  markets  of  the  country* 
The  sup-ply  of  funds  in  central  money  markets,  unlike  the  supply  of  mrirv,- country 
or  smali  town  "banks,  is  not  mainly  dependent  on  agricultural  conditions.  Thus 
a  dro-'oght  or  other  crop  disaster  in  a  region  can't  cripple  the  resources  of 
the  Intermediate  Credit  Banlc  like  it  can  those  of  a  local  "bank. 

As  Mr.  Rowe  was  telling  me  this,  I  thought  of  a  question  I  loiow  som© 
of  our  farmers  "back  home  would  as'k.    And  that  is  a"bout  the  rate  of  interest. 
In  getting  loans  from  an  agricultural  credit  corporation,  what  rates  of 
interest  do  you  have  to  pay?    How  do  the  rates  compare  with  those  of  the  local 
"bank? 

Well,  the  answer  to  that  is  that  in  a  good  many  sections  of  the 
country  farmers  get  credit  from  these  corporations  at  lower  rates  of  interest 
than  they  can  from  local  "banks  or  merchants,  especially  in  sections  where 
"bank  rates  have  heen  high.      The  agricultural  credit  corporation  is  only  per- 
mitted to  charge  "borrowers  two  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent  more  than  the 
corporation  is  charged  "by  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banlc.     That  is,  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  on  livestock  loans,  and  two  per  cent  on  other  loans. 
The  Intermediate  Credit  BanJ.cs  in  turn  are  allowed  to  charge  a  rate  of  interest 
only  one  per  cent  more  than  they  have  to  pay  when  they  "borrow  money  "by  sell- 
ing "bonds.    At  present,  the  hanks  pay  3  per  cent  for  the  money,  the  agri- 
cultural credit  corporation  gets  it  for  4  per  cent,  and  the  farmer  "borrower 
gets  it  through  the  agricultural  credit  corporation  or  livestock  loan  company 
for  6  or  6^  per  cent. 

Now  may  "be  you  don't  see  the  reason  for  the  corporation  adding  2  or  2-i 
per  cent  interest  for  itself. 

From  what  Mr.  Rowe  tells  me,  however,  the  job  of  act-ually  arranging 
the  loan  and  handling  the  transactions  is  a  long  and  diff  iciilt  one.  Moreover 
the  corporation  usually  suffers  losses  on  some  loans  so  that  there  isn't  much 
left,  if  any,  out  of  the  two  per  cent  for  profit  to  investors  in  the  corpora- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  corporations,  most  of  the  loans  they  make 
are  small  —  "but  it  costs  Just  a'bout  as  much  to  handle  those  loans,  as  it 
does  "big  ones.     He  showed  me  the  figures  of  one  credit  corporation  where  the 
"bulk  of  the  loans  ran  around  ^00  dollars.     Two  per  cent  on  that  is  just  $10 
and  when  you  figure  that  the  corporation  manager  often  has  to  malce  two  or 
three  trips  to  the  "borrower's  farm  in  the  course  of  the  season,  you  can 
readily  see  that  the  expenses  on  small  loans  often  eat  up  all  chance  of  profit 
to  the  corporation. 
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In  fact,  Mr.  Rowe  says  that  the  limit  on  the  charges  has  been  one  of 
the  "big  reasons  wiiy  it  has  been  hard  to  raise  capital  in  some  comm"anities  to 
start  an  agricultural  credit  corporation.     In  some  cases  it  has  been  possible 
to  raise  the  necessary  capital  only  by  requiring  the  borrowers  to  talce  stock 
in  the  corporation  in  an  amount  usually  equal  to  one  tenth  of  the  amount  of 
their  loan.     In  other  cases,  the  agricultural  credit  corporations  have  been 
set  up  by  farmers*  cooperative  marketing  associations.     Banlcs  themselves  have 
often  organized  subsidiary/"  agricultural  credit  corporations  when  they  were 
unable  to  finance  the  farm  borrowers  themselves. 

The  Intermediate  Credit  Banlcs  as  a  rule  loan  monej''  on  farm  paper  up  to 
five  to  seven  times  the  aiP-ount  of  the  capital  of  the  agricultural  credit 
corporation.     Gay,  for  instance,  an  agricultural  credit  corporation  is  organ- 
ized with  $10,000  in  capital  stock.     Hirough  that  corporation  with  $10,000 
capital  stock,  the  farmers  in  tliat  territory  can  get  loans  at  reasonable 
interest  aggregating  from  $50,000  to  $70,000. 

The  strength  of  the  agricultural  credit  corporation,  as  with  any 
financial  institution,  depends  to  a  large  degree  on  the  soundness  of  the  loans 
it  malces.    Loejis  made  to  farmers  to  grow  crops  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
the  crop  and  v/hatever  additional  security  such  as  mortgages  on  livestock  and 
tools,  as  may  be  needed  to  safely  protect  the  loaii.    Loans  have  been  made  on 
potatoes,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  corn,  apples,  citrus  fruits,  etc.  Another 
type  of  loan,  the  livestock  loan,   is  us\aa.lly  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  animals, 
such  as  dairy  cattle  and  feeder  cattle.    Livestock  loan  companies,  the  twin- 
brother  of  agricultural  credit  corporations,  usually  malce  loajis  on  range 
1 ivestock. 

But  anyone  interested  in  going  into  this  matter  more  fully,  Mr.  Rowe 
suggests,  should  write  to  the  Agricultural  Finance  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— 00 — 

CLO S Il'TG  A^IxTOUUCHmTT ;    You  have  just  heard  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the 
general  features  of  agricultural  credit  corporations  as  traced  by  Mr.  YJ.  H. 
Rowe.    For  further  information  write  to  the  Agricultural  finance  Division  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


(^TOT  FOR  publication) 


Spealciiifi  Time;     10  Minutes 

Poultry  Interview;     CONTROLLING  COCCIDIOSIS  IN  YOUITG  CHICKS 

OPEN ING  AI'INOUN CMENT ;     This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  millions  of  "bahy 
chicks  are  moving  from  eggshells  to  poultry  yards.    Parasites  and  trouhle 
makers  of  different  kinds  are  waiting  to  attack  the  chicks  wherever  and 
whenever  chey  can.     Therefore,  to-da;;;-»s  Farm  Reporter  talk  on  controlling 
coccidiosis  in  young  chicks  is  most  appropriate  at  this  time.    All  right, 
Mr.  Reporter,  you're  on  the  air. 

— ooOoo — 

Well  folks,  I  want  to  open  the  program  to-day  ^vith  a  question,  and 
here  it  is  —  H'*iw  many  haby  chicks  are  hatched  in  this  country  every  year? 

Now  that's  quite  a  question,  and  naturally  the  answer  to  such  a 
question  is  quite  a  problem.     However,  as  nearly  as  we  can  find  out  there 
are  about  a  billion  two  hundred  millions  eggs  turned  into  chicks  every  year. 

Roughly  speaking,  about  60  per  cent  of  these  chicks  are  hatched  by 
artificial  incubation  and  about  kO  per  cent  "by  the  old  "settin"  hen. 

All  the  billion  two  hundred  million  chicks  that  are  hatched  every  year 
do  not  grow  into  broilers,  fryers,  and  adult  birds.    No  siree,  not  by  a  jug 
full.     Thousands  and  thousands  of  them  fall  by  the  way  before  they  even  reach 
the  broiler  stage.     Therefore,   it  isn't  how  many  chicks  you  hatch  that  counts 
in  the  end,  but  it's  how  many  of  those  hatched  that  you  raise  to  profitable 
maturity. 

There  are  some  parasites  and  diseases  readj''  to  attack  chicks  as  soon 
as  they  come  from  the  shell.     There  are  others  that  wait  until  the  chicks  are 
a  few  v/eeks  old  before  they  start  their  destructive  campaigns. 

A  parasitic  disease  called  COCCIDIOSIS  is  one  of  the  most  destructive 
diseases  to  baby  chicks,  but  it  doesn't  strike,  as  a  rule,  until  the  chicks 
are  about  two  weeks  old. 

According  to  ray  calendar  this  is  the  15th  of  April,  and  there  are 
doubtless  milli.'^ns  of  chicks  in  this  country  right  now  that  were  hatched  along 
about  the  last  of  March  or  first  of  April,  and  therefore,  about  tv/o  weeks  old 
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now  and  subject,   in  some  instances,  to  coccidiosis.    April,  of  co-arse,  is  the 
big  b)a"b3'-- chick  month  of  the  year,  but  what  I'm  going  to  say  atout  controlling 
coccidiosis  apply s  to  baby  chicks  not  only  in  April  but  at  an^;-  season  of  the 
year. 

I  got  this  information  on  controlling  coccidiosis  in  young  chicks  from 
Dr.  E.  B.  Cram  of  the  Zoological  Division  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.     Dr.  Cram  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  working  on  this 
problem  of  coccidiosis  and  has  come  to  be  quite  an  autho."ity  on  the  subject. 

The  first  fevY  months  of  a  chicken's  life,  according  to  Dr.  Cram,  are 
the  critical  period  so  far  as  most  of  the  parasitic  diseases  are  concerned. 
Baby  chicks,  therefore,  need  special  protection  against  diseases  during  the 
first  month  or  so  after  they  come  from  the  shell.     It  has  been  found  profitable 
to  give  special  care  to  the  feeding  and  housing  of  baby  chicks,  and  it  is 
equally  profitable  to  protect  these  infants  against  deadly  and  destructive 
diseases. 

Of  the  diseases  that  threaten  the  chick's  early  life.  Dr.  Cram  says 
that  coccidiosis  is  one  of  the  worst  and  most  severe  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  common. 

Coccidiosis  rarely  ever  occurs  until  AFTER  the  chicks  are  ten  days  old. 
This  one  fact  malces  it  possible  in  many  instances  to  distinguish  coccidiosis 
from  B.iif.D.,  a  disease  fatal  to  chicks  very  early  in  life.     The  passage  of 
blood  in  droppings  is  another  sign  of  coccidiosis  that  distinguishes  it  from 
B.W.D. 

Uow,  if  a  great  many  of  your  baby  chicks  die  during  the  first  ^veek 
after  they  are  hatched  —  don't  credit  the  loss  to  coccidiosis.     It's  perhaps 
something  else  —  maybe  B.W.D.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  youT  losses  start 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  v/eek,  and  become  heavier  on  into  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  weeks  —  look  for  coccidiosis.     I  hope  you  don't 
find  it,  but  that's  the  time  v/hen  it  is  most  prevalent. 

Dr.  CraiTi  says  that  if  you  are  on  the  lookout,  much  can  be  done  to 
PREVENT  coccidiosis.     In  other  words,  PREVEITTION,  in  this  case,   is  a  hundred 
times  better  than  trying  to  cure  the  disease.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  in- 
formed that  "Ho  treatment  offers  great  promise  for  the  cure  of  fully  developed 
Cases  —  of  coccidiosis  —  such  as  those  occurring  in  young  chicks." 

Watch  your  yoiuig  chicks  closely,  folks,  and  be  ready  to  remove  any 
that  appear  droopy  and  have  I'uffled  feathers.     Have  a  special  place  for  these 
sick  birds,  and  confine  them  to  this  place  so  that  the  disease  will  not  be 
spread  to  healthy  individuals. 

I  recall  vei^'  distinctly  that  Dr.  Cram  said;  "Keep  the  sick  chicks 
V/ARJ/i  and  DRY,  and  furnish  them  with  tempting  and  nutritious  food." 
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The  Doctor  told  me  that  sour  milk,  or  'buttennilk,  or  even  tomato  juice 
has  "been  fo-and  "beneficial  in  preventing  the  development  of  coccidiosis. 
Nat-urally,  hest  results  will  'be  secured  when  these  liquids  are  furnished  as 
the  ONLY  source  of  drink. 

If  it  is  not  convenient  for  you  to  feed  the  chicks  liquid  milk,  and 
you  can  secure  dried  milk,  it  will  he  all  right  to  use  this  in  the  ration. 
The  proper  way  to  use  this  is  to  include  ahout  kO  per  cent  of  dried  milk  in 
the  mash  ration,  and  feed  this  dried-milk  ration  for  a  period  of  say  3  or  h 
Weeks. 

Dr.  Cram  said  that  in  some  cases  chopped-up  egg  has  heen  found  to  he 
even  hetter  than  dried  milk.     So,  if  you  have  sour  milk,  "buttermilk,  tomato 
juice,  or  eggs  —  3/ou  are  prepared  to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  the  development 
of  coccidiosis,  and  let  me  repeat  again  tiaat  it's  more  important  to  PREVENT 
this  disease  than  to  try  to  cure  it. 

Now  let's  leave  the  "baby  chicks  for  the  time  "being  and  turn  our  at- 
tention to  "brooder  houses,  dropping  hoards,  yards,  runways,  and  so  on.  In 
other  words,  let's  talk  ahout  sanitation  as  an  aid  in  preventing  coccidiosis. 

The  organisms  which  cause  cocidiosis,  Dr.  Cram  says,  pass  out  of  the 
chick  in  the  droppings.     The  minutest  particle  of  this  r*^t6rij.ll ,   if  eaten  "by 
a  chick,  is  sufficient  to  start  the  disease.     Ohviously  then,  the  way  to 
prevent  the  disease  is  to  prevent  healthy  chicks  from  picking  up  particles  of 
these  infested  droppings.    Let's  see  how  that  can  he  done. 

Well,  Dr.  Cram's  first  recommendation  is  to  furnish  feed  and  drinlc  in 
containers  which  will  keep  them  clean  and  which  can  he  cleaned  themselves. 
If  you  want  to  do  a  good,  economical  joh  of  cleaning  these  containers  put  them 
in  toiling  water  for  a  short  time  at  least  once  a  day,  and  then  set  them  out 
in  the  sunshine  or  in  some  other  warm  place  to  dry. 

Tlie  two  most  effective  agents  for  destroying  coccidiosis  organisms  are 
HEAT  and  DRYING.    Now  each  of  you  can  figure  out  the  hest  ways  to  use  these 
agencies  in  destroying  the  material  around  your  place  that  would  spread  the 
disease.    Daily  removal  of  the  droppings  is  highly  advisable.    A  strong,  hot 
solution  of  cresol  can  he  used  as  a  disinfectant.    Wire-screen  floors  are 
also  good.    However,  it  must  he  remembered  that  thorough  mechanical  cleaning, 
aided  by  some  form  of  heat  or  drying  is  perhaps  most  valuable  in  preventing 
coccidiosis. 

Dr.  Cram  closed  the  interview  on  coccidiosis  by  handing  me  a  copy  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1652-E,  on  DISEASES  AND  PARASITES  OP  POULTRY.     This  pub- 
lication contains  practical  information  on  this  disease,  and  Station  

will  he  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  that  publication  if  you  want  it. 


CLQ S ING  ANNOUITCaiENT And  so  we  close  another  Washington  Parra  Reporter  program 
broadcast  from  Station^  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Let  us  know  if  you  want  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No,  1652-P,  on  DISEASES  AND  PARASITES  OF  POULTRY. 
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YOim  l.xm.  HSFORTSil  AT  WASHIIm'GTOIT.  Friday,  April 

ITOT  m  PUSLICATIOU. 

Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes.  All  Regions, 

CAIT  AMS5ICAIT  HOG  RAISERS  PRODUCE  WILTSHIRa  SIDES? 

OPZi^TIrTG  AI\']^iOUITCB4E]^IT ;    lYery  now  cond  then  Your  Farm  Reporter  in  Washington 
picks  vio  a  story  a'oout  some  KEW  deyelopment  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  At;riculture.    That's  the  case  to-day  in  the  re(n:ular  Farm  Reporter  Broad- 
cast from  Station  »    The  story  is  ahout  the  production  of  a  type  of  hog 

in  this  country  that  will  maice  the  popular  English  bacon  known  as  "WILTSHIRE 
SIDES."    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

— oOo— 

Well  folks,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  to-day  about  bacon.    Yes  siree  

bacon  nice  crisp  bacon,  the  kind  that  smells  good  v/hen  it's  cooking, 

tastes  good  when'it's  being  eaten,  and  well,  you  know  the  rest,  good 

bacon  is  Just  good,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

Fnen  we  speak:  of  bacon  in  thi s  country  most  of  us  think  of  that 
choice  thin  part  of  the  side  meat  filler  with  alternate  strips  of  fat  and 
lean.     Tlio  rest  of  the  carcass  is  divided  into  other  parts  such  as  hams, 
shoulders,  ribs,  and  so  on, 

D'orinj^  the  past  year  I've  read  a  n^umber  of  articles  in  newspapers 
and  .-lagazines  about  a  very  popular  English  bacon  called  "Wiltshire  Sides," 
Some  of  these  articles  pointed  out  that  this  Wiltshire  bacon  could  even  be 
produced  in  the  United  States.     I  tho-iaght  perhaps  some  of  you  hog  raisers 
Would  be  interested  in  a  discussion  of  Wiltshire  sides,  so  I  dropped  over 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  the  other  morning  and  had 
what  I'll  call  a 'WILTSHIPJl"  talk  with  Mr.  E.Z.  Russell  in  charge  of  hog 
inv3sti,-;ations  for  the  B'ireau  of  Animal  Industry.    Mr.  Russell,  by  the  way, 
usad  to  raise  hogs  for  a  living  out  in  Nebraska,  and  I  know  from  my  own 
experience  that  he's  a  very  practical  hog  man. 

I  asked  Mr.  Russell  to  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "Wiltshire 
bacon",  "\7iltshire  sides,"  or  "Wiltshires, "  as  it  is  commonly  spoken  of 
in  this  country. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "here  goes.    A  Wiltshire  is  the  whole  side  of 
a  hog,  minus  the  head  and  feet,  cured  and  sold  as  one  piece  of  meat.  In 
other  \.'ords,  a  Wiltshire  is  exactly  one-half  of  the  whole  hog  carcass,  minus 
the  head  and  feet." 

Tlie  English  people  like  these  Wiltshire  sides  ajid  consTJme  a  great 
many  of  ther:i  ever;.""  year.     Instead  of  cutting  up  the  carcass  as  we  do  into 
hams,  bc.con,  sho-olders,  etc.,  they  cure  the  entire  hog  as  two  pieces  of 

meat     l.nfl    thftn    r1  if*.fi    it.   n-n  nnrl    r>a11     it.   "hcir>/~i7^_       T^t  Pi-pfrvVta! ,    if    vmi  nrrlpT' 
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bacon  in  England  you  may  get  a  nice  strip  of  meat  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  containing  a  portion  of  ham,  a  pork  chop,  or  a  strip  of  lean 
and  fat  ouch  as  we  call  "bacon  in  this  co"CJitry.     In  other  words,  they  slice 
right  through,  or  maybe  I  had  better  sa^y  straight  across  the  half  carcass. 
That,  by  the  way,  is  what  is  called  "Vvilt shire, ""T7ilt shire  bacon,"  "IViltshire 
sides,"  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it.    Anyway,  Wiltshire  bacon  has  been 
used  in  England  for  a  long,  long  time.    The  English  people  are  very  fond  of 
it,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  good  Wiltshires,  and  that's 
whore  we  come  into  the  story. 

The  English  V/iltshire  market  is  a  big  one,  and  is  supplied  from 
Ireland,  Denmark,  Poland,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  other  European  co-ontries, 
and  Canada, 

Some  people  formerly  tho-aght  that  it  took  a  special  kind  of  feed,  and 
a  special  breed  of  hogs  to  produce  desirable  Wilt  shires,  and  that  hog  raisers 
in  this  country  didn't  have  a  chance  at  this  great,  English  Wiltshire  market 
because  they  had  neither  the  right  kind  of  hogs  or  feed. 

Hr,  Russell  has  believed  for  a  long  tiuie  that  we  could  produce  Wiltshire 
sides  right  here  in  the  United  States  vdth  the  feed  and  hogs  we  have.  Well, 
to  maire  a  long  story  short,  Mr,  Russell  in  cooperation  with  some  of  our  lead- 
ing packers  put  on  a  Y/ilt shire  experiment. 

In  Denmark  the  Danish  hog  raisers  produce  wonderful  Wiltshires  by 
crossing  purebred  Landrace,  a  native  breed  similar  to  our  Chester  Tnite,  v/ith 
purebred  Yorkshire.     So,  Mr,  Russell  and  his  Department  of  Agriculture 
associates  used  crosses  of  Chester  7,'hite  and  Yorkshire  for  the  Wiltshire 
experiment  in  this  comitry. 

The  hogs  v/ere  fed  out,  slaughtered  around  the  200-pound  mark  when 
they  were  from  6  to  8  months  of  age,  cured  by  one  of  the  packing  companies 
and  shipped  to  the  Liverpool  market  as  Wiltshire  sides.     That,  of  course, 
was  the  final  test.     If  the  English  people  bought,  used,  and  liked  these 
sides,  then  the  experiment  could  be  called  a  success. 

Well,  they  not  only  bought  our  American  Wiltshires,  but  they  paid 
satisfactory-  prices  for  these  sides.     In  the  shipment  were  sides  from 
purebred  Yorkshires,  purebred  Chester  Whites  and  crosses  of  these  breeds. 
Some  of  the  carcasses  from  each  of  the  four  lots  brought  the  highest  price 
paid  for  any  of  the  shipment  and  some  from  each,  the  lowest  price. 

Other  experim.ents  have  been  conducted  since  the  first  test  shipment 
was  made,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  fcjoid  that  not  only  a  cross 
bet'.veen  a  Chester  V/hite  and  a  Yorkshire  will  make  a  good  Wiltshire,  but 
that  a  good  Wiltshire  can  be  produced  from  a  straight  Cl^oster  ^.Thite  which 
is  a  lard-t;/pe  hog.     In  other  words,  Mr.  Russell  believes  th^t  it's  possible 
to  pick  V'i  It  shire- type  hogs  from  practically  all  the  breeds. 

Mr,  Russell  was  emphatic  in  his  explanation  that  a  Wiltshire  hog 
is  not  a  breed,  but  a  type,  and  he  says  that  it's  possible  to  pick  out  the 
hogs  that  will  produce  Wiltshires  even  after  they  reach  the  commercial 
stock  yards. 
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I  aslced  Mr,  Russell  about  tha  cost  of  producing  \7iltshire  hogs, 
and  he  replied  that  it  v/as  no  more  than  the  cost  of  producing  our  regular, 
market  hogs.     In  other  words,  it  is  HOT  cost,  hut  selection,     Tliat  is, 
selecting  the  type  of  hog  that  will  cut  out  good  Wiltshire  sides. 

Of  course  it  v.'ould  "be  a  fine  thing  if  American  hog  raisers  could 
produce  a  Wiltshire  that  would  sell  well  on  the  English  market.  That 
under  favorable  export  conditions  would  give  hog  raisers  in  this  country 
another  market  in  addition  to  the  home  market  which  they  alreacJy  have. 
However,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  one  of  the  outstanding  things  brought  to 
light  in  this  Wiltshire  experiment  is  the  fact  that  it  takes  a  good  hog 
to  make  a  good  Wiltshire  side. 

E"ovv,  if  our  hog  raisers  produce  good  Wiltshire  hogs,  and  the  English 
market  is  already'  full,  as  it  will  doubtless  be  at  times,  then  our  hog 
raisers  can  fall  back  and  perhaps  top  our  own  markets  because  the  hog  that 
will  cut  out  a  nice  Wiltshire  will  also  cut  out  the  best  hams,  bacon, 
shoulders,  and  so  on  for  the  Anerican  market, 

Patting  it  another  way,  the  hog  raiser  who  produces  good  Wiltshire 
hogs  also  produces  the  best  hogs  for  American  cuts. 

It  occured  to  me  that  perhaps  these  Wiltshire  hogs  could  be  more 
oconomicallj^  produced  in  the  great  hog  belt  than  in  other  sections  of  the 
Country,  so  I  asked  about  that, 

"Well,  that's  NOT  true,"  Mr.  Russell  replied,    "I  saw  a  ship:.ient  of 
hogs  the  other  day  from  Louisiana,  and  there  were  a  great  many  Wiltshire- 
type  hogs  in  that  shipment,     I  have  also  'seen  Wiltshire-tyoe  hogs  in 
nearly  ever;?-  breed  and  in  nearly  every  State,     It  isn't  the  section  of 
country  that  produces  Wiltshires  it's  the  tj'pe  of  hog  and  tho  feeding. 

Of  course,  the  primary  object  in  this  Wiltshire  experiment  was  to 
help  create  a  greater  demand  for  the  Arr.erican  hog  raiser's  product. 
However,  in  v/orking  on  this  problem,  the  De-oartment  of  Agricult-iore  found 
that  the  hog  that  produced  the  best  Wiltshire  sides  also  produced  the  best 
American  cuts  of  hams,  bacon,  ribs,  and  so  on. 

That  closed  r^y  interview  with  Mr.  Russell  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry''  on  Wiltshire  bacon.    The  purpose  of  this  talk  is  not  to  get  you 
all.  stirred  up  over  the  production  of  Wilt  shires,  but  to  tell  yo"a  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  still  interested  in  you,  still  v/orking  to  help  you  grow  better, 
and  more  profitable  hogs,  and  when  this  experiment  has  been  carried  a  little 
further,  you'll  be  hearing  about  it  again  over  the  radio  and  through  the 
nev/spapers  and  magazines.     In  tlie  meantime,  if  you  want  additiona-l  informs.^ 
tion  on  the  production  of  Wiltshires  in  this  co-jntry  write  to  the  United 
States  3-areau  of  Animal  Industry,  Washington,  D.C. 

 eOo  

3L0SII:G  Air.TOUlTCSIffiITT :    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  closes  the  'Washington 

?arm  Reporter  program  broadcast  from  Station   in  cooperation  v/ith 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,    Drop  us  a  line  if  you  want 

a  copy  of  this  talk-l  it's  called  THE  WASHIITGTOIT  EAR.M  REPORTER  ?ROC-?-AI>T 

0?  APRIL  17,  1931. 
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Speaking  Time;     10  Minutes. 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  Ho.  l6;    HIGH-GILVDE  HAY  MI)  HOW  TO  liAKS  IT> 

AMOUUCMMT;    Well,  now  for  the  report  of  your  farm  reporter  at  V/ashington. 
As  usual,  he  has  "been  to  the  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.    And  as  usual,  he  brings  us  timely  hints.    This  time,  they  are 
on  hay  mal^iing  and  hay  selling.    Well,  Mr.  Reporter: 

— 000 — 

"Maud  Muller  on  a  summer's  day 

Ralced  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay."  

The  -ooet  doesn't  say  what  sort  of  rai:e  she  used,  or  even  what  sort  of 
hay  it  was.    But  he  does  intimate  that  Maud's  mind  was  more  on  the  handsome 
judge,  than  it  was  on  her  joh.     That  may  account  for  some  of  the  sadness  in 
those  sad  words,  "It  might  have  "been." 

Anyway,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hosterman,  hay  market  specialist,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  suggests  that  mailing  high-grade  hay  is  something  that 
talces  forethought.    And  the  choice  and  the  proper  use  of  machinery  for  handling 
alfalfa  hay  from  the  swath  to  the  windrow  or  cock  are  well  worth  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Many  poor  market  hays  "might  liave  "been"  good,  and  "brought  the  "better 
prices  offered  for  high-grade  hay,  if  t'ney  had  had  proper  handling  "by  folks 
with  their  minds  on  the  jo"b.     The  idea,  of  course,  is  to  get  maximum  amounts 
of  leafiness  and  color. 

To  do  that,  of  course,  the  alfalfa  must  "be  cut  at  the  right  time  in 
the  first  place.     In  most  cases,  Mr.  Hosterman  says,  that  means  cutting  when 
the  alfalfa  is  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  in  "bloom,  or  when  new  growth  starts 
from  the  crowns,  irrespective  of  the  "bloom.    You  gain  little,   if  any,  tonnage 
"by  letting  the  crop  stand  later  than  one-fourth  "liloom.    And  cutting  at  that 
stage,  you  caja  get  alfalfa  that  will  grade  U.  S.  No.  1  or  "better,  provided 
of  course,  you  cure  and  "bale  it  properly,  and  there  is  not  too  much  damage 
from  the  weather. 

That  "brings  us  to  this  question  of  curing.    Remember  we  v/ant  a  high 
degree  of  leafiness  and  green  color.     If  the  alfalfa  is  allowed  to  get  too 
dry  in  the  s'.vath  or  windrow,  the  sun  will  have  bleached  out  much  of  the  green 
color  and  there  will  be  a  lot  of  shattering  and  loss  of  leaves  during  the 
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raiding,  and  stacking  or  windrovz-lDaling. 

Alfalfa  ha^'-,  with  the  leaves  dry  hut  with  the  stems  slightlj^  tough 
when  you  twist  then  has  ahout  the  right  amount  of  moisture  in  it  and  is  in 
good  condition  for  stacking. 

Mr.  Hosterman  recommends  that  you  keep  in  mind  two  things.    First,  you 
want  a  large  part  of  the  moisture  in  the  new  mown  hay  to  dry  out  fast,  and 
with  as  little  loss  of  color  and  leaves  as  possible.    The  most  practical  way 
to  get  that  result,  he  says,   is  to  expose  it  to  the  sun  and  wind  in  the  swath 
for  a  short  time. 

After  the  liaj'  has  wilted  a  little  while  in  the  swath,  you  can  either 
windrow  it  with  a  side-delivery  ralce  or  cock  it  to  finish  the  drying  to  where 
you  store  or  hale  it.    The  hay  should  he  well  wilted  hefore  you  ralce  it. 

Mr.  Hosterman  insists  that  the  side-del iverjr  rake  does  a  much  better 
job  than  the  dump  ralce.     In  fact,  he  says  the  grade  of  the  alfalfa  is  often 
lowered  when  all  the  ralcing  is  done  with  the  dump  rake,  because  the  tendency 
is  to  make  big,  wide,  ragged  windrows  which  bleach  and  overdry  on  top  while 
the  bottom  stays  damp  and  undercured. 

The  side-delivery  rai-ce,  on  the  other  hand,  is  specially  adapted  to 
malcing  windrows  of  wilted  and  tough  alfalfa  that  will  get  the  air  and  cure 
evenly  and  with  the  least  loss  of  leaves  and  color.    You  laiow,  the  side- 
delivery  rake  rolls  the  hay  into  loose,  cylindrical  windrows  through  which 
the  ail  can  circulate  much  better  than  in  the  flat  windrows  made  with  the 
dump  rake.    And  most  of  the  leaves  are  protected  from  overdrying  v/ithin  the 
roll,  \vhile  many  of  the  stalk  butts  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind. 

In  fact,  Llr.  Hosterman  claims  that  the  average  crops  of  alfalfa  hay 
wilted  in  the  swath  will  cure  almost  as  quickly  in  side-del iverj''  ralce  windrows 
as  if  fully  cured  in  the  swath,  and  the  grade  of  the  Jiay  is  much  better. 

Another  thing.     In  the  production  of  high-grade  alfalfa  hay  for  market 
there  is  no  question  but  that  sweating  the  hay  in  cocks  or  stacks  before 
baling  is  most  desirable.     If  the  hay  is  cocked  while  tough,  or  stacked 
while  a  little  tough  and  then  goes  through  a  moderate  sweat,   it  develops  an 
attractive  aroma,  and  the  leaves  are  preserved  in  a  clinging  condition,  and 
when  baled  the  hay  will  ship  long  distances  with  practically  no  risk  from 
heat ing. 

I'll  not  go  into  the  baling  and  loading  for  market.     But  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  will  do.     I'll  give  you  the  name  and  number  of  a  bulletin  Mr.  Hosterman 
suggested  as  covering  this  whole  subject.     It  is  free.    You  can  get  it  by 
writing  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  it.     Just  ask  for 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1539  on  "High-Grade  iUfalfa  Hay." 

However,  before  we  close,  I  want  to  tell  you  what  Mr.  Hosterman  told 
me  about  the  advantages  of  selling  hay  on  Federal  grades. 
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As  you  loiovv,  hay  has  oeen  ho-ught  and  sold  a  lot  of  different  ways  in 
this  co-untry.     In  some  parts,  alfalfa  haj'  is  ho-ught  according  to  the  cutting. 
Feeders  and  dealers  have  fo^and  from  experience  that  some  one  cutting  in  any 
important  alfalfa  liay  producing  section  is  the  "best  harvested  tliat  year. 

You  can  readily  see,  however,  that  is  a  poor  way  to  measure  feeding 
value  of  hay.    There  are  v/ide  variations  in  the  quality  of  hay  in  any  cutting, 
anywhere.    There  are  variations  in  the  purity  of  meadows,  and  the  time  of 
harvesting,  and  methods  of  curing,  and  storing,  and  haling. 

And  while  the  average  quality  in  one  region  may  "be  better  than  the 
average  in  another,  there  again  you  get  wide  variations.     So  you  can't  rely 
on  that. 

Some  folks  "bv^r  on  description.    As  you  may  have  heard,  dairymen  often 
complain  that  their  orders  for  alfalfa  are  improperly  filled  hy  shippers. 
Mr.  Hosterman  says  that  in  most  cases  it  seems  that  the  trouble  comes  from 
using  indefinite  descriptive  terms  in  placing  their  orders.     They  will  order 
"Good    Feeding  Alfalfa,"  or  "Choice  Alfalfa"  or  "Pea-Green  Leafy  Alfalfa"  or 
"Fancy  Dairy  Alfalfa"  or  "Select  Dairy  Alfalfa."     Sometimes  they  get  v/hat 
they  are  looking  for  from  those  vague  descriptions,  at  other  times  they  get 
something  very  different.    Controversies  come  up  and  rejections  are  made  that 
cost  shippers  and  h-oyers  hoth  considerable  money  and  trouble. 

Mr.  Hosterman  points  out  that  the  U.  S.  hay  standards  and  Federal  hay 
inspection  are  designed  to  correct  that  sort  of  thing. 

In  the  first  place,  those  U.S.  standards  reflect  the  approximate  feed 
value  of  alfalfa.     Tliey  have  been  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  a  large  n-umber  of 
studies  of  the  feed  value  of  alfalfa  produced  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  second  place,  the  official  U.S.  alfalfa  standards  represent 
definite  specifications  for  leaf iness,  and  color,  and  foreign  material. 

For  instance,  the  U.S.  No.  1  EXTRA  LEi^FY  ALJ'ALFA  is  no  vague,  indefinite 
term.     It  represents  the  same  thing  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  That 
designation  represents  a  grade  of  hay  which  is  unusually  leafy  with  most  of 
the  leaves  clinging.    At  least,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  hay  must  be  leaves,  or 
10  per  cent  more  leaves  than  the  requirement  for  straight  U.S.  Ho.  1  Alfalfa. 
The  color  and  foreign  material  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the  No.  1  grade. 
This  fancy  ha^''  is  made  by  properly  curing  alfalfa  cut  in  the  bud  or  early 
bloom  stage  or  not  later  than  l/lO  to  l/4  bloom. 

I  coijild  go  on  through  the  other  grades,  but  that's  enough  to  show  the 
definite  nature  of  the  specifications  represented  by  the  Federal  grades.  If 
you  wish  any  further  infomation  on  the  subject  of  Federal  ha^''  grades  and  hay 
inspection  you  can  get  it  from  the  Hay,  Feed,  and  Seed  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

AI'TNOUNCMaTT;     The  bulletin  on  methods  of  producing,  baling,  and  loading  high- 
grade  alfalfa  hay  for  market  can  be  had  either  by  writing  to  Station  or 
by  writing  direct  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  D.C 
Ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1539  on  "High-Grade  Alfalfa  Hay."     It  is  free 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
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Spealcin-  TL^ie;    10  Minutes  All  Regions. 

rEEDIlTC-  YOUITC-  CKICKSITS 


OFEjTIlTC-  AI'lTOUITCEiain' t  FEEDIIJC-  YOUITG  CHICKSNS.  That's  what  Your  ^.Tashington 
Farm  Reporter  is  goin-^  to  talk  ahout  today  in  his  regvl&r  POULTRY  progran 

iDroadci'-st  from  Station   in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  De'part- 

ment  of  A^vriculture.      All  right,  Mr.  Reporter, 

— ooOoo — 


'Veil  folks,   I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  little  v/hile  today  aoout  the 
proper  feeding  of  more  than  a  billion  hahy  chicks  that  are  hatched  in  this 
country'  every  year. 

I  had  an  interesting  conversation  the  other  day  with  Mr.  A.  R.  Lee, 
poultry  specialist  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  on  this 
suhject  of  the  proper  feeding  of  oahy  chicks.      During  the  course  of  that 
conversation  Mr.  Lee  told  me  that  according  to  their  hest  estimates  there 
were  approximately  one  hillion,  tv/o  hundred  million  hahy  chicks  hatched  in 
the  United  States  every  year.      Incidentally,  he  said  that  ahout  60  per 
cent  of  these  v/ere  hatched  by  artificial  methods,  hut  that  even  in  this 
machine  age,  the  old  "sett in"  hen  was  still  responsible  for  around  40  per 
cent  of  the  season's  hahy  chicks.      That,  of  course,  is  an  interesting  item, 
"but  regardless  of  how  the  chicks  are  hatched  they  must  cat  and  the  feeding 
of  more  than  a,  "billion  young  chickens  is  no  small  jo"b,  especially  when  it's 
properly  and  profitably  done. 

I  asked  Mr.  Lee  if  there  vvas  any  CHS  B3ST  ration  for  baby  chicks. 
His  reply  to  thr.t  question  was  "No,  there  is  no  OITE  best  ration  for  young 
chickens,"  but,  he  continued,  "there  are  thjree    things  for  poultrymen  to 
keep  in  mind  about  the  feeding  of  chicks." 

"'Tnat  are  they?"  I  asked. 

"TJell,"  he  said,  "first,  a  baby-chick  ration  ought  to  be  high  in  protein 
and  the  protein  ought  to  be  of  a  high  quality."    He  said  thr.t  milk  is  one  of 
the  best  sources  of  protein  for  young  chicks.     In  case  you  donH  hp.vc  milk  he 
suggests  that  you  use  cither  meat  scrap  or  fish  merJ  to  supply  the  high  protein 
part  of  the  baby-chick  ration. 
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i.Iincrp.ls  arc  the  second  important  item  in  the  chick  ration  and  there 
must  ho  cji  adequate  supply  for  "best  results.     They  can  be  obtained  from 
either  finely  ground  oyster  shell  or  from  finely  ground  limestone. 

Thirdly,  no  chick  ration  would  be  complete  without  a  liberal  rjnount 
of  vit-^jnin  B.     This  can  be  obtp.ined  either  by  adding  cod-liver  oil  to  the 
ration  or  bj''  exposing  the  chicks  to  direct  sunlight  for  several  hours  each 
day. 

Somebody  wrote  in  the  other  day  and  wanted  to  loiow  if  a  poultrymaji 
should  buy  commercially  mixed  chick  feed  or  mix  it  at  home,  so  I  asked 
Mr.  Lee  about  that,  and  now  I'll  ouote  his  answer: 

"^Jhere  there  are  only  a  few  chicks  to  be  raised  it  is  often  advisable 
to  buy  commercially  mixed  chick  feeds,  and  in  some  instances  even  the  ls,rge 
producers  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  buy  the  prepared  feeds." 

Accordin^^'  to  Mr.  Lee  it's  a  common  practice  to  buy  baby-chick  scratch 
feed,  but  in  his  opinion,  the  mashes  ms.y  be  mixed  at  home  with  good  results. 

In  a,ddition  to  ma,sh  and  grain,  baby  chicks  also  need  green  feeds. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  solve  the  green-feed  problem  for  baby  chicks  is  to 
grow  the  chicks  on  a  good  grass  range.     If  this  is  not  possible  then  good 
results  can  be  obtained  by  feeding  the  chicks  chopped  alfalfa,  chopped  clover 
sprouted  oats,  or  green  lettuce. 

Uov:  let's  run  back  over  our  chick  ration  again  to  make  sure  that 
everytliing  is  clear.      Are  you  ready? 

A  good  chick  ration  is  one  that  contains  mash,  scratch  grain,  minerals 
green  feed,  direct  sunlight,  or  its  substitute  cod-liver  oil,  and  MILK, 
Mr.  Lee  saj^s  that  milk  in  some  form  is  necessary  for  best  results  with  young 
chicks.    Good  results  crji  be  obtained  from  either  dried  or  liquid  milk. 

So  far  we've  been  talking  about  the  different  things  that  go  to  m,ake 
up  a  good  ration  for  young  chicks.      llow  let's  talk  about  the  actual  feed- 
ing itself. 

The  majority  of  baby  chicks  are  stojrted  on  an  all-mash  ration.  They 
are  kept  on  this  all-ma.sh  ra,tion  until  they  are  3  or  4  weeks  old.    By  this 
time  they  are  ready  for  a  small  rjnount  of  scratch  grain.     This  can  be  fed 
sepoxatcly  or  with  the  mash.      One  part  of  scratch  grain  to  9  pojrts  of  maeh 
is  about  the  right  ojnount  to  feed  o-t  the  beginning. 

iiash  is  often  fed  in  flat  troughs  for  the  first  few  weeks  or  until 
the  chicks  are  large  enough  to  eat  from  a  regular  mash  hopper.  Scratch- 
grain  can  be  fed  in  a  flat  trough  similar  to  the  mash  trough  or  it  may  be 
fed  in  the  litter  on  the  floor.    However,  it's  more  sanitary  to  feed  scratch 
grain  in  a  trough  than  in  litter  on  the  floor. 
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T-ie  feediii;-  of  scratch  grain  is  started,  as  I  have  just  said,  when 
the  chic':s  are  about  3  or  4  weeks  old.      As  they  grow  older  the  amount  of 
scratch  {-;ra.in  can  he  increased  until  they  are  consuming  ah  out  equal  parts 
of  mash  and  scratch  grain,     Tliis  will  he  around  the  tenth  week  after  the 
chicks  corae  from  the  shells. 

Conditions  are  hardly  normal  in  a  great  many  sections  of  the  country 
this  year  and  it's  quite  possible  that  some  of  you  will  want  to  feed  an 
all-mash  ration  until  your  chicks  are  two  or  three  months  old,      I  asked 
Mr,  Leo  about  the  advisability  of  that  m.ethod  and  he  answered  that: 

"It's  possible  to  obtain  good  results  by  feeding  chicks  an  all-mash 
ration  until  they  are  two  or  three  months  old,  but  where  this  is  done  the 
protein  content  of  the  mash  must  be  reduced  slightly."    In  other  words, 
when  youni;  chicks  are  fed  an  all-ras.sh  ration  and  NO  grs,in,  the  protein 
content  of  the  mash  is  not  as  high  as  where  mash  and  grain  are  both  fed. 

The  general  method  of  feeding  mash  is  to  allow  the  chicks  free  access 
to  the  r-ia.sh  troughs  or  hoppers  so  tha.t  they  can  eat  at  will.     Scratch  grain 
is  mcstgenerally  fed  about  twice  a  dQ,y. 

ITov,-  if  you'll  get  your  pencil  and  paper  I'll  give  you  a  mash  ration 
that  L'lr,  Lec  says  will  carry  the  chicks  until  they  are  3  or  4  weeks  old, 
or  until  they  are  about  ready  for  the  scratch  grain.    Are  you  ready?  All 
parts  arc.  by  weight. 

Yellow  corn  meal  40  parts 

Wheat  bran  15  parts 

Ivfiddlings  10  -parts 

High-grade  meat  or  fish  meal  10  parts 

Rolled  oats  10  parts 

Dried  milk  10  parts 

Alfalfa-leaf  meal  2  parts 

Ground  limestone  2  parts 

Salt  1  part. 

You  can  find  other  r.ations  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1524-F,  entitled 
FARM  POULTRY  RAISING,  and  of  co\irse,  this  publication  is  free  for  the  asking. 

If  you  want  to  sa,ve  money  this  spring  on  your  chick  rations  you  can 
do  so  in  some  instances  by  substituting  v/hole  whe.at  cand  cracked  corn  for  the 
ready -mixed  scratch  grr.ins.      Young  chicks  will  be  able  to  eat  this  home- 
mixed  ;;rr,in  ration  by  the  time  they  are  about  8  week  old,  and  you  can  make 
the  change  about  that  time. 

The  cost  of  the  ma^sh  can  also  be  reduced  p,t  that  time  by  reducing  the 
dried  milk  from  10  to  5  parts  rjid  by  substituting  gro-ond  oats  for  rolled 
oats. 

ivir.  Lee  says  to  allov,'  each  chick  about  one  inch  of  hop-^Der  siDace  and 
to  malcc  the  change  from  small  to  large  hoppers  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are 
large  enough  to  cat  from  the  large  hoppers. 
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Cod-liver  oil  mn.y  be  omitted  from  the  ration  "by  the  time  the  cliicks 
nre  5  to  6  -./ecks  old  provided  they  arc  r-unning  on  a  good  grass  range  and 
get  p lent 7  of  sunshine. 

i.'ir.  Leo  closed  oior  discussion  of  feeding  young  chicks  "by  saying  that 
it  t.'^Iios  a  healthy  chick  to  utilize  feed  to  the  "best  advantr^e.  Clean 
"brooders,  clccJi  litter,  clean  feed  and  water  troughs,  and  clean  attendants 
.arc  all  necessary  for  best  results  in  the  production  of  healthy  chicks. 

— ooOoo — 


C LOS IFC-  JUr.TOUjgca/iElCT ;     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to 

Station  in   broadcast  one  of  the  regiilar  Washington  Farm  Reporter 

progr-.ms  on  the  subject  of  i!E3DIlTG  YOUUC-  CHICKSilS.     Drop  us  a  postal  card 
or  a  letter  if  you  v;ant  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1524~F,  entitled 
FARM  P0-;L[:RY  BAISIITG. 


^^^^  hHPa^ 


F^ida^^  April  2U,  1931? 


YOUR  FAPJ.i  BEPOaTER  AT  WASKIireTOlT 
^O.Xl"?)  (TO  FPU  PUBLICATIOH) 

Spealcing  Time;    lO  Minutes- 

SKlSOm  PHESIiSNING  0?  DAIHY  COtfS 

AMOUUCEI/iEI^ ;    Dr.  J.  C.  McDowell  is  in  charge  of  the  DaiiT  Herd- Improvement 
Work  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.    Your  V/ashington  Farm 
Reporter  lias  just  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  I.:cDowell  on  THE  SE.\SOML  FRESHENING 
OF  DAIRY  COWS.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  tell  us  wliat  you  found  out  from  Dr. 
KcDov/ell. 

— 000 — 

Tliat,  my  friends,  would  "be  impossible  in  a  lO-minute  or  in  two 
10-minute  talks-    Dr.  1,'cDowell  has  teen  working  on  this  dairy  herd- improvement 
association  project  for  several  years  and  he  has  enough  information  at  the 
tip  of  his  tongue  to  keep  a  reporter  "busy  15  hours  a  day  for  a  long  time. 

On  the  sulDject  of  the  hest  season  for  a  cow  to  freshen,  as  far  as  the 
pockethook  is  concerned,  Dr.  McDowell  told  me  this:     "In  all  our  studies  of 
the  seasons  of  freshening,  and  talcing  the  country  as  a  whole,  records  of  the 
dairy  herd- improvement  associations  show  that  cows  that  freshen  in  the  fall 
win  out  over  all  others  in  production  of  milk  per  cow,  production  of  hutterfat 
per  cow,  and  in  income  over  cost  of  feed." 

I  laaow  that  some  of  you  dairymen,  for  various  reasons,  find  it  necessary 
to  have  your  cows  freshen  at  some  other  season  than  fall,  so  I  asked  Dr.  McDowel' 
what  season  took  second  prize. 

"Winter,"  he  replied.     "Winter  taices  second  place,  spring  third,  and 
summer  freshening  gets  the  '"boohy'  prize  in  everything." 

September,  October,  and  November  are  the  fall  freshening  months. 
December,  January,  and  February  are  the  winter  freshening  months.  March, 
April,  and  May  are  the  spring  months;  and  J-one,  July  and  August  are  the 
summer  season- 
According  to  Dr.  McDowell's  tabulations,  cows  that  freshen  in  the  fall 
season  eat  more  dollar's  worth  of  feed  than  the  cov/s  that  freshen  in  any  other 
season,  but  nobody  seems  to  mind  tliat,  because  they  produce  enough  more  to 
pay  for  this  extra  feed  and  then  some. 
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Dr<  McDowell  reminded  me  that  these  t&,"bulations  were  averages  for  the 
country  as  a  whole »  and  that  they  might  not  hold  true  for  every  locality, 
nor  for  every  farm  in  any  one  locality.    For  instance,  he  cited  the  cases  of 
two  dairy  herd- improvement  associations  in  one  of  our  highly  developed  dairy 
States  in  the  East.    The  cows  in  one  of  these  associations  that  were  hred 
for  fall  freshening,  won  out  all  along  the  line  by  a  large  margin.     In  another 
association  the  cows  that  freshened  in  the  spring  season,  won. 

Dr.  McDowell  said  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  records  to  indicate 
why  the  cows  that  freshened  in  the  spring  won  out.    But  shortly  after  this 
tabulation  was  made  he  was  called  upon:^  to  give  a  dairy  talk  in  the  locality 
of  these  two  associations.     In  the  course  of  his  talk  he  told  the  story  that 
I  have  just  recited  about  the  association  winning  with  the  cows  that  freshened 
in  the  spring,  and  stated  that  he  was  still  puzzled  over  the  situation  but 
that  he  didn't  loiow  wliy  it  occurred. 

After  the  meeting  the  co-unty  agent  explained  to  Dr.  McDowell  that  the 
association  with  cows  that  won  out  on  fall  freshening  was  in  a  section  of 
high-priced  land  and  poor  pastures,  and  that  the  association  \;ith  cows  that 
won  out  on  spring  freshening  was  in  a  section  of  rough  cheap  land,  but  good 
pastures.     In  other  words,  it  wasn't  necessarily  the  spring  freshening  that 
won,  but  good  pastures  on  cheap  land. 

Of  co-orse,  pastures  pla;^''  a  mighty  important  part  in  the  production  of 
milk,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  pastures. 
One  of  Dr.  McDowell's  friends  defines  a  pasture  "as  a  fenced-in  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  on  which  grass  does  not  grow."    You  v;ould  hardly  expect 
a  cow  that  freshens  in  the  spring  to  win  on  such  a  pasture  as  that.  Cows 
need  good  spring  and  siommer  pastures,  produced  on  reasonably  priced  land  for 
best  results  in  the  milk  bucket,  and  at  the  bank. 

i7e  sometimes  hear  of  dairy  cows  that  winter  on  straw  stacks  and  then 
talce  most  of  the  summer  on  a  good  pasture  to  recover  from  the  bad  effects  of 
scanty  winter  feed.     But,  Dr.  McDowell  says,  sometimes  this  order  is  reversed, 
and  good  cov/s  become  especially  thin  v;hile  summering  on  poor  pastures,  and 
that  "under  such  conditions  it  often  tajces  them  all  winter  on  expensive  feed 
to  recover  from  the  bad  effects  of  poor  summer  pastures.    According  to 
Dr.  McDoivell,  "These  things  ought  not  so  to  be." 

A  little  attention  to  the  building-up  of  satisfactory  pastures,  and 
to  the  supplementing  of  these  pastures  in  late  summer  with  soiling  crops, 
would  be  a  strong  factor  in  keeping  our  dairy  cows  at  their  best  throughout 
most  of  the  s^'ammer. 

Dr.  McDowell  likes  the  plan  of  feeding  liberally  during  the  winter 
on  alfalfa  or  cloverhay  and  good  corn  silage,  supplemented,  of  course,  by  a 
w«ll>f"£.5t*.*i'iCod;  lE^rfviu  ration*  •  Tixis,  .of  course,  to  be  followed  by  good  summer 
pasture.    Hu  i;^"s  tliac  Uiider  such  a  system  of  feeding,  satisfactory  returns 
can  be  expected,  regardless  of  the  season  of  freshening. 
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I  asked  Dr.  McLov/ell  if  season  of  freshening  would  "be  so  important  if 
all  cows  were  kept,  fed,  and  managed  under  ideal  conditions  for  12  months 
in  the  year. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  frankly  replied, 

"Hov/ever,"  he  said,  "I  do  Iciow  that  under  present  conditions  of  care 
and  management  those  cows  that  freshen  in  the  fall  and  winter  are  the  leaders 
at  the  milk  "bucket  thro-ughout  at  least  the  central  and  eastern  States  v/here 
ta'bulations  have  "been  made,  and  it's  quite  possible  that  the  same  thing  is 
true  in  other  sections,  hut  we  do  not  have  all  the  figures  from  all  the 
sections  yet,  so  I  can  he  positive  only  a"bout  the  sections  we  have  studied." 

For  the  salce  of  some  of  you  listeners  v7ho  may  have  dropped  in  after 
the  program  was  well  under  way,  let  me  summarize  some  of  the  high  points  in 
this  interview  with  Dr.  J.  C.  McDowell,  in  charge  of  the  dairy  herd- improvement 
association  v/ork  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  on  the  suhject 
of  SEASON  OF  FHESHi^TING  OF  DAIHY  COV/S. 

He  sa;''s  that  cows  that  freshen  in  the  fall  months  of  Septem"ber, 
Octo"ber,  and  ]!lovem"ber  generally  v/in  out  at  the  milk  "bucket; 

That  cows  that  freshen  in  the  vintev  months  of  Decem"ber,  January,  and 
Februarj'-  take  second  place  in  amount  of  milk  produced,  amount  of  "butterfat 
produced,  and  in  income  returned  over  cost  of  feed. 

According  to  his  figures  ta'bulated  from  the  records  of  the  daiiy  herd- 
improvement  associations,  spring-freshening  cows  take  third  place,  and  cows 
that  freshen  in  the  summer  months  go  to  the  foot  of  the  class. 

Dr.  McDowell  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  good  pastures,  plenty 
of  feed,  and  good  care  and  management  are  more  important  than  the  season  of 
freshening. 

He  closed  the  interview  with  a  story  of  a  Qualcer  who  sold  one  of  his 
neighbors  a  5-gallon  cow.    The  neighbor  could  get  but  3  gallons  of  milk  a 
day  from  the  cow,  so  he  complained  to  his  Quaker  friend. 

"Well,"  said  the  Quaker,  "you  should  have  bought  my  pasture  too." 

And  that,  my  friends,  closed  the  interview.     If  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  breed  your  cows  so  as  to  have  them  freshen  during  the  fall  months,  it  may 
pay  you  to  do  so.     But  remember  that  pasture,  feed,  care  and  management  are 
also  mighty  important  in  profitable  milk  production. 

 000 — 

CLO S im  AI^T1T0UITCEI;1EITT :    And  so  Your  V/ashington  Farm  Reporter  closes  one  of 

his  regular  DAIRY  programs  broadcast  from  Station   in  cooperation  with 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     Drop  us  a  line  if  you  want  a 
copy  of  this  program.     Simply  ask  for  the  DAIRY  REPORTER  OF  APRIL  2U,  1931. 


Spealciri;'^  Time;    10  Minutes. 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview;    THE  CEREAL  AND  ?OHAGE  lUSECT  SITUATION. 

ANITOUITCEI/IEITT;    Your  ?arra  Reporter  at  Washington  is  aTsout  to  report;    He  has 
"been  talking  with  an  entomologist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture about  the  cereal  and  forage  insect  situation  this  year.    Perhaps  the  neWs 
he  gathered  about  the  abundance  of  crop  insects  may  indicate  to  you  the 
necessity  of  preparing  to  control  those  prevalent  in  your  section.    At  any 
rate,  you  will  be  interested  in  the  prospective  activities  of  these  enemies 
of  agriculture.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

— ooOoo — 

I  have  been  curious  to  know  how  the  record  drought  cT  1930  affected  the 
insect  pests  of  our  cereal  and  forage  crops.    Been  wondering  if  it  brought  so 
much  distress  to  our  little  enemies  as  it  did  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers.    Also,  how  last  year's  conditions  would  affect  the  insect  situation 
this  season. 

Tlie  logical  place  to  inquire  was  at  the  federal  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
So  I  stopped  in  there  at  the  office  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Larrimer,  who  is  in  charge  of 
investigations  of  cereal  and  forage  crop  insects.     I  put  the  question  to  Dr. 
Larr  imer . 

"Mr.  Reporter,"  said  he,  "the  drought  helped  some  insect  species.  It 
harmed  others.     It  is  a  question  whether  it  had  any  effect  at  all  upon  some 
other  kinds. 

"JTow  about  the  cereal  and  forage  insects  in  1931*    You  laiow  that  the 
yield  of  most  of  our  crops  depends  from  year  to  year  mainly  upon  weather  condi- 
tions d^oring  the  growing  season,  but  that  the  amount  and  quality  of  seed  or 
growing  stock  carried  over  from  the  previous  year  also  are  important.    Tliis  is 
true,  in  very  much  the  same  way,  of  the  annual  'crops'  of  insects.     In  discuss- 
ing the  insect  sit"uation  for  1931?  I  can  only  tell  you  about  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  'seed.'" 

"\7ell,  then,  Dr.  Larrimer,"     I  suggested,  "suppose  you  tell  us  about  the 
situation  with  respect  to  insects  that  were  unfavorably  affected  by  the  1930 
weather. " 
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He  studied  for  a  moment.    Then,  apparently,  he  decided  to  select  the 
corn  "borer  as  the  hest-loiown  insect  ^mf a^orahly  affected  "by  the  droughts  He 
outlined  the  corn  horer  situation  as  follows: 

"The  corn  "borer  had  a  very  hard  time  in  the  Lake  region  during  the 
drought  of  1930.    Fnere  the  drought  v,'as  most  severe  the  horer  was  hardest  hit. 
The  stunted  plants  and  the  dry  season  made  it  harder  for  our  scouts  to  find 
new  infestations.     The  corn  horer  moths  were  not  normally  active.    Hence  we 
ohserved  very  little  spread  of  the  "borer  into  new  territory.     In  the  already 
infested  territory  the  moths  laid  fewer  eggs.    Many  eggs  dried  up  or  fell  off 
the  plants.    The  infant  mortality  among  the  young  "borers  was  far  ahove  normal. 
The  result  of  all  these  factors  is  that  the  situation  in  general  is  now  slightly 
"better  fiian  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  I926.    But  mark  this.     The  "better 
situation  is  largely  due  simply  to  good  fortune.     I  hope  it  doesn't  lead  us 
into  a  complacent  attitude  toward  the  corn  "borer  menace.     If  the  1931  season 
should  "be  favora'ole  to  the  insect,  we  may  anticipate  the  situation  with  con- 
sidera"ble  misgiving." 

"How  ahout  "bulletins  on  the  corn  "borer?"  I  asked. 

"The  Department  has  pu"blished  several,"  Dr.  Larrimer  answered.  "For 
general  information,  there  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  15^S-i~.    Directions  for 
applying  methods  of  control  "by  machinery  are  given  in  Circular  ITo.  132-C  on 
"Fighting  the  Corn  Borer  with  Machinery''  in  the  Two-Generation  Area;"  Farmers' 
Bulletin  Ho.  1589-F  on  "The  Husker-Shredder  on  Eastern  Corn  2elt  Farms;" 
Miscellaneous  Pu"blication  ITo.  on  "Lovy-Cutting  Devices  for  Harvesting  Corn;" 

and  Miscellaneous  Pu"blication  ITo.  69-M  on  "Construction  of  a  Sled-T^'^pe  Cornstalk 
Shaver." 

Then  Dr.  Larrimer  turned  to  another  insect  unfavora'bly  affected  "by  dry 
weather  of  1930  —  the  Hessian  fly.    He  told  me  its  numhers  were  cut  down  in 
most  of  the  main  wheat-growing  area  of  the  country.    At  every  stage,  including 
spring,  s"ummer,  and  fall,  the  weather  conditions  were  against  the  flj. 
"Consequently,"  he  remarked,  "there  will  "be  no  general  outbreak  of  the  Hessian 
fly  this  year  over  any  consideralDle  territory.     In  a  few  sections  vThere  local 
rains  fell  early  last  fall  —  resulting  in  a  growth  of  volunteer  wheat  —  and 
where  wheat  vvas  sov/n  early,  there  may  "be  some  correspondingly  heavier  fly 
infestation,  but  in  most  cases  this  will  "be  of  a  local  nature."    For  further 
information  on  the  Hessian  fly,  Dr.  Larrimer  suggested  I  consult  Farmers' 
Bulletin  IIo.  1627-F. 

I  asked  a"bout  the  grasshopper  aiid  got  the  not-so-cheering  news  that  this 
insect  seemed  to  profit  "by  the  droijght  of  1930*    Even  though  the  hatching 
period  was  none  too  favora"ble  to  grasshoppers,  there  were  oufbrealcs  of  more 
or  less  serious  character  as  the  summer  advanced.    Dr.  Larrimer  noted  no  wide- 
spread demand  for  information  on  control  measures  last  year,  "but  from  nearly 
all  States  came  some  requests  for  control  measures,  and  reports  of  damage. 
"If  weather  conditions  should  prove  favora'ble  to  grasshoppers  this  year," 
Dr.  Larrimer  warns,  "grasshoppers  ma^'"  "be  expected  to  occur  in  oufbrealc  a'bundance 
almost  anjnvhere  in  the  country."    7ith  tliat  caution,  I  loiow  you  will  want  to  add 
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to  your  farm  libraries  —  if  it  isn't  there  already  —  Farmers'  Bulletin 

on  grasshopper  control.     It  gives  the  formulas  for  poison  Tsaits  which  usually 

are  most  effective  in  fighting  this  pest. 

Another  pest  tliat  profited  "by  lack  of  precipitation  in  I93O  was  the 
chinch  hug.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  this  perennial  enemj'-  of  some  of  our 
cereals  was  present,  "but  it  wasn't  considered  to  be  menacing  at  all.    But,  as 
those  who  live  in  chinch  hug  territory  laioW,  it  thrives  on  dry  weather.    So  it 
huilt  up  rapidly  in  n-umhers  as  the  rain  continued  to  refrain  from  falling. 
Doubtless  the  chinch  hug  attacks  hastened  the  loss  of  crops,  probably  already 
doomed  from  drought,  in  central  Missouri,  parts  of  Illinois,  Kansas,  and 
Oklahoma.    And  t'lat's  not  the  worst  of  it.     The  past  winter  has  been  very 
favorable  to  chincji  bugs.    Unless  communities  where  the  bug  is  a  problem 
practiced  control  by  burning  winter  quarters  of  the  bugs  a  good  deal  of  injury 
may  occur  during  the  I93I  season,  Dr.  Larrimer  fears.    Farmers'  Bulletin  lUgg-F 
tells  how  to  fight  the  chinch  bug. 

Most  of  you  have  probably  never  heard  of  the  range  caterpillar.     I  Imow 
I  hadn't  until  Dr.  Larrimer  told  me  about  it.    But  in  the  Southwest  farmers  and 
stockmen  rightly  regard  this  creature  as  a  very  serious  pest.     "ViHien  full 
grown,"  Dr.  Larrimer  told  me,  "this  caterpillar  is  about  three  inches  long, 
as  big  around  as  a  lead  pencil,  is  covered  with  long,  poisonous  spines,  and 
in  general  is  quite  a  fearsome-looking  specimen.     It  devastates  large  areas 
of  range  pastures.    At  one  time  it  thre&,tened  to  destroy  the  livestock  industry 
over  an  area  of  30>000  square  miles  in  llew  Mexico. 

"Formerly  the  range  caterpillar  fed  on  range  grasses,  but  of  late  it 
has  changed  its  feeding  habits  and  attacks  many  cultivated  crops  as  well.  Be- 
cause of  the  low  per-acre  value  of  range  grass,  artiiicial  control  of  the 
Caterpillar  is  out  of  the  question.    But  the  last  big  outbreak  was  controlled 
by  natural  insect  watch-dogs  of  the  ca.terpillars.     The  principal  one  of  these 
insect  friends  was  an  egg  parasite  that  destroyed  the  caterpillar  eggs  by  the 
millions. 

"But  trouble  looms  ahead  this  year  again.     The  caterpillar  is  at  the 
crest  of  another  outbreak,  while  the  egg  parasite  is  very,  very  scarce  or 
absent  over  most  of  the  infested  area.    Millions  of  egg  parasites  are  being 
bred  artificially  and  will  be  distributed  over  the  infested  area  this  season 
in  an  effort  to  speed  up  the  slow  and  easy-going  vjav-s  of  nature.     This  type  of 
control  of  insects  is  comparatively  new,  and  is  being  tried  against  the  range 
caterpillar  for  the  first  time." 

I  know  we  all  join  with  Dr.  Larrimer  in  fervent  wishes  that  the  new 
control  method  will  thwart  the  tlireat  of  the  range  caterpillar  this  year  for 
southwestern  farmers  and  stoclonen. 

well,  we  haven't  time  to  talk  about  the  insects  which  infest  other 
smaller  areas.     There  are  hundreds  of  such  enemies  of  field  crops.    You  can 
get  information  on  their  control  from  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  with  which 
Dr.  Larrimer  is  associated.     I  suggest  that  you  make  a  start  at  meeting  your 
grain  crop  insect  problems  —  that  is,  if  they  come  from  a  species  of  pests 
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■anfamiliar  to  yoM  —  "by  getting  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  835-iP  which 
tells  you  how  to  detect  outbreaks  of  insects  and  save  the  grain  crops. 

3y  the  way,  we  will  have  time  to  mention  just  one  other  pest  —  that 
old-timer,  the  corn  earworm.    Each  year  the  moths  come  up  from  the  South  and 
la^'"  the  eggs  from  which  hatch  the  worms  so  injurious  to  corn  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.    Harel;'-,  if  ever,  so  Dr.  Larrimer  tola  me,  is  there  a  crop  failure  of 
earworms  in  the  South,  so  that  the  question  of  injury  from  the  earworm  for  the 
coming  season  depends  largely  on  whether  or  not  the  growing  season  is  favorahle 
Corn  earworms  do  more  damage  in  years  when  the  growing  season  is  long.  Farmers 
Bulletin  No.  165I-F  will  tell  you  more  ahout  this  pest, 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSIITG  AITlTOIBTCBuENT;  Let  us  repeat  the  numbers  and  titles  of  those  bulletins 
so  lavishly  mentioned  by  Dr.  Larrimer  to  our  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington.  You 

may  get  those  you  wish  by  sending  your  request  to  Station  which  cooperat 

with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  presenting  these  programs. 
All  right,  here's  the  list: 

FASI/IERS'  BULLETINS: 

yl^T-F  on  "G-rasshopper  Control;"  "Hov/  to  Detect  Insect 

Outbrealcs  and  Save  the  Grain  Crops;"    lUg^-F,  "The  Chinch  Bug  and  How  to  Fight 
It;"    151+S-r,  "The  European  Corn-Borer;"    1589-F,  "The  Husker-Shredder  on 
Eastern  Corn  Belt  Farms;"    1627-F,  "Tlie  Hessian  Fly;"    165I-F,  "The  Corn  Ear- 
worm  as  an  Enemy  of  Field  Corn  in  the  Eastern  States." 

CIRCULAR:    132-C,  "Fighting  the  Corn  Borer  with  Machinery  in  the  0?wo- 
Generation  Area." 

MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS:     5S-M,  "Low  Cutting  Devices  for  Harvesting 
Corn;"    and  69-M,  "Construction  of  a  Sled- Type  Corn  Shaver." 
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YOUR  FARivI  RSP05TEH  AT  WASHINGTQjT 


Wednesday,  April  2g,  I93I. 


(NOT  FOR  PUBLICATIOlQ 


Speaking  Time;     lO  Minutes. 
Livestoclc  Interview;     SHS'iRIiTG  SHEEP. 

OPEIJING  AIIK^OIIITCEI'.OTT:    Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter  is  going  to  tell  us  at 
this  time  ahcut  a  personal  interview  he  had  a  few  days  ago  with  Mr.  D.  A. 
Spencer  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  ^Ynimal  Industry  on  the  suhject  of 
SIDLIRING  SHEEP.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  what  did  j'-ou  find  out? 


Well,  for  one  thing,  I  found  out  dipt  shearing  sh^ep  is  hard  work.  But 
Mr.  Spencer  didn't  have  to  tell  me  tha,t.    ITo  siree.     I  used  to  shear  sheep  and 
help  shear  sheep  v/hen  I  was  a  litcle  hoy  hack  in  Tennessee,  and  I  know  from 
my  own  experiences  that  it's  a  joD  often  calling  for  hard  v;ork,  plenty  of 
perspira,tion  and  in  some  instances  words  that  would  create  entirely  too  much 
static  over  the  radio. 

Sheep  shearing  is  an  operation  that  is  nation  wide  in  its  scope.  It 
"begins  in  the  extreme  southern  pajrt  of  the  country  and  in  the  low,  arm  sections 
as  early  as  che  latter  part  of  Jehruaj-y  and  advances  V7ith  the  season  until  it 
gets  in  full  swing  in  the  great  comaercial  sheep  sections  in  April,  May,  and 
June,  and  finally  winds  up  in  the  northernmost  sections  and  chc  areas  of  high 
altitude  along  in  July.    Altitude  pla^'^s  an  important  part  in  the  time  of  shear- 
ing sheep  in  the  mountain  sections,  hut  talcing  the  country  as  a  whole  and  "broad- 
ly speakirg,  shearing  a.dvances  north\;ard  with  the  season. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Spencer  who  is  in  charge  01  sheep  investigations  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  ^Igr iculture  says  that  the  ideal  time  to  shear  sheep 
is  v;hen  the  wool  is  in  good  ph;>'-sical  condition.     That  statement  didn't  exactly 
satisfy  mj/  curiosity  so  I  asked  for  further  information. 

"i7ell,"  he  said,  "I'll  put  it  this  way  for  hest  results  shear  sheep 

when  the  fleece  is  "lofty,  ""oright,  and  full  of  life."    Then  Mr.  Spencer  pro- 
ceeded to  go  over  with  me  the  four  main  points  in  handling  the  shearing  operation 

First,  let  me  tell  you  v/hat  he  said  about  getting  sheep  read;:^  for  their 
spring  shearing.     V»ool,  you  know,  under  normal  conditions  of  feed  ajid  manage- 
ment, grows  continuously  from  one  sheading  until  the  next.     However,  if  feed 
happens  to  be  short  during  any  of  ohe  growing  seasons,  as  it  was  in  the  drought- 
stricken  areas  last  summer  and  fall,  the  results  are  apt  to  be  apparent  the  next 
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shearing  time.     So,  if  you  sheep  raisers  in  the  dmught-sT.ricken  sections  find 

that  the  w-^ol  is  not  ouite  up  to  ;-o-ur  expectn.tions  this  spring  iDlarae  it  on  the 

feed  shortage  that  is  if  you  caji  rightfully  do  so.    And  for  sheep  raisers  all 

over  the  country  it's  well  to  heed  Mr.  Spencer's  warning  that  the  quality  of  the 
fleece  depends  on  feed  and  management  as  well  as  on  the  sheep. 

ITow  let's  pass  to  Mr.  Spencer's  second  point  —  the  actual  shearing. 
His  first  recomiLendation  is  that  sheep  he  sheared  on  a  clean  floor  regardless 
of  whether  the  joh  is  being  done  in  a  commercial  shearing  shed  where  thousands 
of  sheep  are  undressed  in  a  single  season  or  on  a  farm  where  only  a  few  sheep 
make  up  the  flock.    During  the  shearing  operations  such  things  as  chaff,  dust, 
mud,  manure  and  sticks  are  apt  to  accumulate  on  the  shearing  floor  unless  it 
is  sv/ept  off  and  kept  clean. 

Mr.  Spencer  says  that  sheep  raisers  have  found  it  generally  unprofitable 
to  shear  slieep  while  the  wool  is  v/et,    Mool  that  is  sheared  wet  and  packed  damp 
is  likely  to  mildew.    Musty  wool  is  nearly  always  "docked"  hy  the  "buyer,  and  of 
course,  that  affects  the  oirner's  pockefbook.     One  of  the  simplest  viays  of 
drying  wool  is  to  turn  the  sheep  out  in  the  wind  for  a  fev/  hours. 

I  asked  Mr.  Spencer  about  the  kind  of  shears  to  use,  and  he  replied 
that  there  are  3  kinds  in  rather  general  use  —  hand  shears,  hand-power  machine 
shears,  and  motor-driven  shears.    Naturally  the  motor-driven  shears  are  best 
where  a  great  manj?-  sheep  are  kept,  but  the  hand-power  machine  shears  are  very 
satisfactory  for  handling  small  farm  flocks.     There  are,  of  course,  some  condi- 
tions where  the  hand  shears  are  best,  but  Mr.  Spencer  believes  that  it  will 
pay  even  the  small  sheep  raiser  on  the  average  farm  to  invest  in  a  hand-pov/er 
machine  shearing  outfit  in  most  cases.    Hand  shearing,  unless  done  by  an  expert, 
is  apt  to  result  in  high  places  and  low  places  or  a  general  unevenness.     It  may 
then  be  necessary  to  re-cut  the  wool,  and  re-cuts  are  expensive  not  only  in 
time  but  in  the  production  of  short  v;ool  which  sells  for  a  reduced  price. 

Nearly  every  fanner  has  his  own  individual  method  of  holding  sheep  while 
they  are  being  sheared  and  I  don't  want  to  recommend  any  new  methods  if  yours 
is  satisfactory.    However,  some  of  you  may  be  interested  in  the  way  that  Mr. 
Spencer  has  sheep  sheared  at  the  Government  experiment  farms. 

His  plan  is  to  tilt  the  sheep  back  slightly  from  an  upright  position 
so  that  the  hird  feet  will  kick  air.     This  allows  the  animal  to  rest  in  a 

sort  of  pocket  or  troiogh  betv/een  the  shearer's  legs  and  prevents  it  from  getting 
a  foot  hold  or  being  able  to  ri^e. 

Mr.  Spencer  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  sheep  shearing  is  an 
operation  that  requires  careful  attention.     Cutting  the  skin  with  the  shears 
is  unprofitable  from  every  standpoint.     It's  most  likely  to  occur  where  the 
skin  is  wrinlded.     He  sairs  that  cutting  can  be  avoided  by  stretching  or  smooth- 
ing out  the  wrinkles  and  then  being  a  litole  more  careful  while  shearing  around 
the  wrinkled  places. 
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He  also  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  ewes  are  soraetimes  sheared 
just  "before  the  lamhing  season.    Under  such  conditions  the  shearer  should  he 
extra  careful  with  these  individuals.    Mr.  Spencer  "believes  that  it  pa;;/s  to 
"be  gentle,  quiet,  and  careful  in  the  shearing  of  all  sheep, 

Now  we  pass  to  the  care  of  wool  after  it  has  "been  sheared  from  the  sheep. 
Tliat's  the  third  point  in  to-day's  discussion.    Mr.  Spencer's  method  is  to 
stretch  the  fleece  out  on  a  clean  floor  with  the  clean  or  skin  side  down  next 
to  the  floor  and  the  weather  side  up.    The  sides  are  then  folded  over  until 
they  touch  or  meet  ahout  the  center  of  the  top  of  the  fleece.     The  fleece  is 
then  rolled  up.     The  rolling  h eg ins  at  the  rear  end  of  the  fleece  and  when  com- 
pleted the  nice  wool  of  the  shoulders  will  he  left  shov7ing  on  the  outside  of 
the  roll. 

Cut  off  heavj'-  tags,  "dung  locks,"  and  "sweat  locks"  and  sell  them  in  a 
separate  lot.    Ifnen  it  comes  to  tieing  up  the  fleece  Mr.  Spencer  recommends 
the  use  of  paper  fleece  tv^ine.     Glazed- jute  wool  twine  is  next  hest  in  case 
you  are  unable  to  get  the  regular  paper  fleece  tv/ine.    Regular  jute  f iher  twine 
is  not  so  good  and  hinder  twine  is  ver;''  ohjectionahle.     It  requires  one  string 
alout  8  feet  long  to  tie  up  the  average  fleece.     The  twine  is  wrapped  one  way 
around  the  fleece,  crossed  in  the  middle,  wrapped  the  other  way,  and  then  tied. 
The  fleece  can  he  stored  in  regular  wool  he,gs  or  in  any  good  dry  place  where  it 
will  he  kept  clean. 

The  fourth  and  last  point  deals  with  the  care  of  sheep  after  shearing. 
If  the  weather  is  comfortahle  and  the  pasture  is  good,  they  V7ill  taJce  care  of 
themselves.     If  the  pasture  is  short,  a  little  feed  will  he  needed  for  a  while. 
If  the  V7eather  is  cold,  or  rainy  it  ma;;''  he  necessary  to  protect  the  sheep  for 
a  few  d.ays  si'ter  shearing. 

In  closing  the  interview  on  shearing  sheep  Mr.  Spencer  handed  me  a 
copy  of  farmers'  Bulletin  No.  SUO-j^,  entitled  "J^mi  SHEEP  RAISIITG-  FOR  BEGmTERS." 
This  puhlication  contains  practical  information  for  the  veteran  sheep  raiser 
as  well  as  for  the  heginner.     If  you  have  a  copy  of  this  puhlication,  look 
over  the  pages  on  shearing,  and  if  you  liaven't  this  puhlication  in  your  farm 
lihrary  ask  for  a  copy.     It's  free  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSING  AMQUNCEIviEITT;     This  closes  the  Parm  Reporter  program  broadcast  from 

Station   in  cooperation  with  the  Eederal  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Write  this  station  or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  if  you  want  a  copy  of  farmers'  Bulletin  ;To.  gUO-E,  entitled  "FARM  SHEEP 
RAISING  70R  BEGim^ERS." 
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